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To Abraham Lincoln 
GETTYSBURG, JULY, 1888. 

SHADE of our greatest, O look down to-day: 

Here for three suns the awful battle roared, 

And brother into brother plunged his sword;— 

Here foe meets foe once more in dread array; 
Yet, ah! not now to conquer and to slay, 

But to strike hands, and with sublime accord 

To weep heroic tears for those who soared 

Straight from earth’s carnage to the starry way. 
Each fought for what he deemed the people’s good 

And proved his bravery with his offered life, 

And sealed his honor with his outpoured blood: 
But the Eternal did direct the strife; 

And from this sacred field a patriot host 

Looks up to thee, thou dear majestic ghost ! 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 





Aticient Words with Modern Meanings 


WE SOMETIMES see a man Who has occupied a humble 
position at home, raised to exalted station in a foreign 
country; or from being a person of consequence in his own 
land, lost in obscurity among new surroundings. In the 
same way, in their migrations from one language to another, 
words are sometimes degraded and sometimes exalted in 
meaning. Like human beings they have noble or ignoble 
careers,—rise from obscurity to distinction, or fall from high 
estate into universal contempt; and as in the case of human 
beings, ‘it is the unexpected that happens.’ Could some 
‘word-ancestors return to earth, they would be astonished at 
the changed conditions of their lineal descendants, and in 
some instances at their total disappearance. Thus para- 
veredus and caballus were both good Latin words for horse; 
but the former was the high-stepping aristocrat, and would 
have arched his proud neck and stretched his nostrils in 
disdain, if harnessed before the chariot with cadallus—a 
creature quite as contemptible as our latter-day nag. And 
yet, he who had on this account predicted a more distin- 
guished career for paraveredus would have been wide of the 
mark; for while he has been quietly stalled as pferd in Ger- 
man and falfrey in English, with perhaps a survival in the 
little used English word caparison, caballus, on the other 
hand, has galloped triumphantly down through the ages. 
When we recall chivalry, cavalier and cavalry, we realize 
that the history of European civilization could not be writ- 
ten without this prolific word-germ, which has crowded the 
glossaries of five languages with its remote progeny. The 
English orse, too, comes from an almost identical High- 
German word, hors—a stately term, which in modern Ger- 
man has given place to rosz, and in French appears as 
rossé,a nag. This again, by easy transition, is in Spanish 
rocin, a sorry jade, which in the Rocinante of the Knight of 
La Mancha reached the lowest depth of its deterioration. 

Casa, the Latin word for hut, is an interesting example of 
unlooked-for elevation. It remains intact in form, in Italian 
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and Spanish, but now signifies house or abode; and is recog- 
nizable again in the French chez, with the same meaning 
attached to it; but it has assumed grand proportions when 
we find it in chéteau and castle. The genesis of the English 
town is curious and suggestive. There was an Anglo-Saxon 
word ¢én, meaning afence. In very early times a fenced- 
in dwelling, and finally a collection of dwellings within a 
defensive enclosure, came to be designated by this word, 
and the spirit of the time is indicated by the fact that the 
defense, and not the dwellings, gave name to this abode of 
men. We doubt if there are many dwellers in—or out of— 
town, who know this bit of word-history. The evolution of 
the Latin word senzor, and its various reappearances in the 
Romanic and English tongues, is more familiar: Italian sig- 
nor, Spanish sefior, Portugnese sexhor, and French séeur; 
while sire, formerly addressed only to the sovereign, has upon 
irreverent English soil fallen from this stately use to sir, 
which no man is too lowly to claim as his title. 

The French manger and the Italian mangiarg are obvious- 
ly from the Latin manducare, which more nearly expresses. 
the idea of devouring than eating, and in polite speech 
would never have been applied to human beings. In like 
manner /é¢e is not a disrespectful word in French; but /es¢a, 
from which it descends, meant a fragment of a pot, and was. 
only used contemptuously in the sense of head. Our Eng-. 
lish word servant, from the Latin servus, a slave, is as sug- 


gestive as town of changed social conditions. In the mid- 


dle High-German, magd (English maid) meant originally 
Fraulein, or virgin; later it deteriorated into a rather super- 
ior kind of servant or companion. In the course of the cen- 
turies it sank lower and lower: in signification, until now 
servants in town will resent being called by a name which is 
relegated almost entirely to the peasantry, where a magd de- 
votes herself to the tending of the cattle. 

So also the word gesinde, as used in the Niebelungen Lied, 
indicated the suite, or the whole number of those belonging 
to the household of a prince; whereas now, the coachman of 
a fine house would be much aggrieved if his master spoke 
of him as one of the gesinde, as the term is applied only to 
the servants of peasants. rdu/ein signified, even in the 
last century, an unmarried lady of rank. Faust addresses 
Gretchen: ‘Mein schénes Fraulein, darf ich es wagen ;’ 
whereupon she answers: ‘ Bin weder Fraulein, weder schén’ 
(‘I have no claim to the title, nor to be called beautiful ’); 
while to-day every soldier in the German Empire calls his 
sweetheart /rdulein; just as every fisherwoman in Paris to- 
day is madame, which in its original mea domina was too 
stately for frequent use. While one branch was thus differ- 
entiating into madame, still another was forming into the 
sacred madonna. 

The middle High-German &necht, a boy or youth, has in 
modern High-German come to designate the lowest grade 
of servant. On the other hand in England it advanced 
early to distinction as knight. Indeed, English soil has 
seemed very favorable to the development of some of these 
imported germs of speech. The Gothic giné means wife, 
woman, and in the Danish guénde and Swedish guinna it is 
very slightly changed. Frithiof begins his famous apos- 
trophe to the faithlessness of woman, ‘O quinna, quinna !’ 
but in English givé has met with wondrous favor, for though 
a quean isa worthless female, the Queen is the woman of 
all women. 

Latin rex and German &énig are interchangeable, and 
practically the same -in meaning; yet when we examine 
closely into their structure, we find subtle differences exact- 
ly corresponding with the different social and political ideas 
which they represent. ex is derived from reg, and signi- 
fies the man who rules. It was the chief executive, the ac- 
tivity par excellence, which the Latins had in mind when 
they called the head of their State rex. German Aénig and 
English Aimg, on the other hand, are derived from the 
Gothic Auni, meaning stem; hence Aénig was the chief of a 
stem, or tribe, and wore a dignity which was ancestral. The 
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vex holds an office by virtue of certain activities imposed 
upon him by the will of a people; the 2émig wears a dignity 
imposed by the grace of God. Hence in these two words 
are embodied the monarchical and the republican ideas 
which belong respectively to the Germanic and Romanic 
races. 

Marie IKEN. 





Reviews 
Kinglake’s “‘Invasion of the Crimea.” * 

THIRTY-TWO years have passed since the Crimean War was 
closed. It is a quarter of a century since the first volume of 
Kinglake’s history, describing the commencement of the war, 
came to revive the interest, even then fading, which its stir- 
ring events had excited. Since that time a new generation 
has arisen, wars far more memorable have occurred, great 
revolutions have shaken two continents, and still others loom 
in the near ‘future, with an aspect threatening enough to 
absorb the thoughts of men. Yet through all these changes 
and excitements, the genius of the historian, manifested at 
long intervals in the successive volumes of his work, has 
been able to fix the attention of the public, and to arouse in 
his readers a temporary glow of interest in events not in 
themselves of signal importance, and in characters not (with 
one exception) of the heroic rank. 

This singular talent of the writer is perhaps shown most 
strikingly in the two volumes which conclude his task; for 
in these he has had to contend against greater disadvantages 
than have affected any of the preceding volumes of his his- 
tory. Though these volumes cover nearly ten months, or 
about two-thirds of the whole term of active operations in 
the war, they do not, as it happens, comprise a single event 
of very notable importance. They commence, as the title- 
page indicates, from ‘the morrow of Inkermann,’ and they 
‘close a few weeks before the battle of the Tchernaya. It 
was a time of divided counsels, of futile negotiations, of de- 
days then inexplicable, but now known to have been caused 
‘by the personal ambition and mischievous meddlesomeness 
-of the French Emperor,—a time when the armies were oc- 
-cupied in mining and countermining, in fruitless bombard- 
ments, in the attack and defence of outworks, or in inglori- 
‘ous raids, like the marauding expedition to Kertsh. Of the 
leaders, Lord Raglan, though a fifie character, cannot be 
said to have had the elements of which heroes are made. 
Canrobert was not without nobility, but was weak and 
vacillating. Pelissier’s abundant force was debased by bru- 
tality, and occasionally by that serious lack of judgment 
which always accompanies brutality. One particularly gross 
instance of this ill-judgment, which caused the deplorable 
failure of an assault, with heavy loss to the allied armies, is 
ascribed by the too apologetic historian to a temporary 
eclipse of intellect, produced by the worrying telegrams from 
his imperial master. This whimsical explanation was not 
meeded. The general who stifled to death a whole Arab 
tribe in the caves of Dahra was quite capable, in a fit of 
evil temper, of sending his own soldiers and those of his 
trusting ally to certain and useless death. The only really 
great character brought out by the war was the illustrious 
engineer, Todleben. To his genuine greatness,—his quick 
‘insight, his prompt decision, his power of command, his 
‘restless energy, his exhaustless resources,—the historian, in 
.a kindred spirit, does ample justice. 

A large portion of the two volumes is taken up with ac- 
‘counts of special feats of arms, in themselves not very im- 
portant,—such as the attack and defence of outworks,—in 
which many acts of heroism were performed. In these 
descriptions, the style of the historian shines with its old 

meric fire. We read the story of Captain Oldersham’s 


Magnificent defence of his battery (a story now rescued 
‘from oblivion by the author) with the same eager interest 


.* The Invasion of the Crimea. By Alexander William Kinglake. 
> $2.per vol. New.York: Harper & Bros. 
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with which we have read the world-famous story of the 
charge of the Six Hundred, and with more satisfaction; for 
we feel that it was not only magnificent, but it was really 
war, and not.a splendid blunder. Our admiration of the 
narrative is heightened when we remember that the writer 
of these glowing sentences is long past his seventh decade; 
for, according to the biographical authorities, Mr. Kinglake 
was born in 1812. Further reflection does not diminish our 
surprise, when we notice by what peculiar tricks of language 
the author, like Carlyle, manages to keep the attention of his 
readers alive. If an ambitious sophomore were to write— 
‘What Todleben achieved, he achieved in his very own 
way,’—his professor of rhetoric would assuredly inform him 
that the adverb ‘very ’ added nothing to the meaning of the 
sentence, and rather detracted from its force. Yet it is in this 
fashion that Kinglake contrives to make his own energetic 
personality manifest throughout his work; and, as experi- 
ence shows, it is always in the personality of the narrator, 
impressing itself through the style of his narrative, that the 
special interest of a history resides. 





An Old Book in a New Dress. * 

‘Hititincpon Hatt; or, The Cockney Squire,’ is not a 
‘blind’ title; and still more light on the character of the 
story is thrown by the supplemental lines on the rubricated 
title-page: ‘A Tale of Country Life, by Author of ‘ Hand- 
ley Cross” and “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities.”’ Such a 
legend suggests a period now at least half a century past, 
and fast beginning to seem still more remote—the period, 
that is, of ‘ The Pickwick Papers.’ Such titles as ‘ Jorrocks’s 
Jaunts and Jollities’ are out of fashion nowadays; and the 
style of fiction they indicated has lost its vogue. So the 
reader is not surprised to find that ‘ Hillingdon Hall,’ ‘ one 
of the best of Mr. Surtees’s works,’ is by no means new, but 
appeared many years ago in the Mew Sporting Magazine, 
for which it was written—appeared there in part, that is, 
and was published afterwards in full, in three-volume form, 
with an author’s preface dated 1844. From this preface 
the discovery is made that the agricultural portion of the 
book ‘is not meant to discourage improvement, but to re- 
press the wild schemes of theoretical men, who attend farm- 
ers’ meetings for the pleasure of hearing themselves talk, and 
do more harm than good by the promulgation of their vis- 
ionary views.’ With the tendency of the work either to 
discourage or promote agricultural reform, to repress the 
schemes of visionary talkers or to further them, one does 
not concern himself; the book must go or fall solely upon 
its merits as a ‘tale of country life.’ As such, it seems to 
have stood the test of time, else had Mr. Nimmo, the Lon- 
don publisher, been hardly tempted to re-issue it in such 
handsome form as this heavy-papered, wide-margined, red 
and gilt covered volume of 500 pages and more. 

The author is one of those old-fashioned, simple-minded 
book-makers who delight in taking the reader into their con- 
fidence in half-apologetic asides. “As this is to be a regular, 
orderly three-volume work,’ he says, ‘ we may as well describe 
the locality before we proceed;’ ‘ we trust the reader compre- 
hends these characters;’ ‘now, a third time, we will surely 
get under weigh,’ The formula bores, but the simple-mind- 
edness rather pleases you; and when you have plunged 
fairly into the big book, you don’t wonder as much as you 
did on first glancing over it, what could have induced any 
publisher to reprint such an antiquated bit of literature in 
these hurrying, book-crowded days. The author, you find, 
has an eye to see, humor to appreciate, and a pencil to paint 
withal. His characters, if not new to fiction, are at least 
thoroughly alive and eminently natural, though a trifle high- 
ly colored. The Duke of Donkeyton gives a dinner, and 
all the country-folk are invited. With the others who live 
more than seven miles from the castle, Mr. and Mrs. Jor- 
® Hillingdon Hall; or, The 
thor of Handley C: etc 
ored by hand. r4s. 


Cockney Squire: A Tale of Country Life. By the Au- 
. With x2 illustrations by Wildrake, Heath & Jellicoe, col- 
ion: J.C. Nimmo. $4. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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rocks are asked ‘to dine and stay all night.’ Their dress 

does honor to the occasion. 

. - Qur ‘Cockney Squire’ was in the full-dress uniform of the Hand- 
ley Cross Hunt—sky-blue coat, lined with pink silk ; canary-colored 


shorts, and white silk stockings. A good large frill protruded | 


through the stand-up collar of a white waistcoat, and a roll-pud- 
dingy white neckcloth replaced the sea-green silk one of the morning. 
. . . Mr. Jorrocks’s big-calved, well-shaped legs—the feet en- 
cased in large gold-buckled patent-leather pumps —and the general 
brightness of his colors, rendered him quite the object of attraction in 
the room, and threw the ‘star and garter’ of the Duke rather into 
the shade. A 

But the author of ‘ Hillingdon Hall’ can write not only 
lifelike description but lifelike dialogue as well; it is chief- 
ly in the speeches of the new squire that we read the charac 
ter of the kind-hearted, vulgar, generous, old tea-merchant, 
who goes off into the country, full-freighted with agricul- 
tural theories, to enjoy his hard-earned, hard-saved wealth; 
and who in the end is nothing loth, when elected to Parlia- 
ment over the Duke of Donkeyton’s eldest son, to put his 
‘extensive agricultural concerns’ in the hands of ‘ Prof. 
Pigg, of the Royal Caledonian Uniwersity,’ and himself re- 
turn to town. Among the best chapters in the story are 
those describing Mrs. Flather’s interview with the Duke and 
Duchess of Donkeyton on the subject of the Marquis of 
Bray’s attentions to their daughter, The most striking fea- 
ture of the book’s make-up is the spirited full-page illustra- 
tions, colored by hand, and adding greatly to the historical 
value of the work as a record of rural customs, costumes, 
scenery and habits of speech in England, the better part of 
a century ago. 





Pierre Loti’s ““From Lands of Exile.” * 

Tue FRENCH have a knack for dedications. The other 
day we had occasion to notice Balzac’s ‘ Modeste Mignon,’ 
to which was prefixed one of the most beautiful dedications 
we had ever read: short, pregnant, eloquent, compressin 
in a single paragraph—but a paragraph of which Balzac alon 
is master—the concentrated adoration of a life-time. Pierre 
Loti, in this volume of charming translations, shows himself 
hardly less skilful in his introductory note, as he presents to 
us a brief memoir of the inspirer and inspiration of some 
of his best work—Mrs. Edward Lee Childe, ‘whose never- 
to-be-forgotten image rises before me, strangely vivid, when- 
ever I have time to think.’ Between Loti and this delicate, 
gifted Parisienne there existed sympathies of which we have 
prescience and foreshadowing in these marvellous sketches,— 
an Andromeda chained to a sofa in the Champs Elysées 
while Perseus ran the Eastern seas, revelled in their gor- 

eous coloring, and brought back from them—‘ seas of ex- 
ile ’"—impressions of the most exquisite vividness. There is 
true Orientalism in this book. Fragmentary as its reminis- 
cences are, they are yellow with China, green with Singapore, 
glowing with Aden, penetrated with the languor and intoxica- 
tion of Annam and Far India, tremulous with palms, gro- 
tesque with uprisen memories of pagoda and Buddha-wor- 
ship. An officer on a French man-of-war in the Franco- 
Chinese war, Loti availed himself of his opportunities, and 
drank in that golden, stagnant, inverted sort of Chinese life 
‘which was afforded by Cochin China and its fantastic exist- 
ence. His note-book is a net with which he captured but- 
terflies, harvested impressions, wove the East into his cocoon- 
hammock, and then hatched it out for us in this argent- 
iferous form. A writer who writes mother-of-pearl, who 
thinks opal, who ‘tools’ his thought into all sorts of precious 
forms, and who calls his strange spoil, ‘From Lands of 
Exile :’ such is this French officer, who is at the same time a 
great word-artist. He is certainly endowed with the ‘ fruitful 
river of the eye,’ with a retina of rare sensitiveness, with a 
sense of vision that dilates your own almost to pain ; what 
he sees you see twice over: for yourself and through him. 
China has passed through many rarely gifted psychological 


* From Lands of Exile. By Pierre Loti. Translated from the French by Clara 
Bell, $x. New York: W. S. Gottsberger. 
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organizations; but it has never before emerged so itself, so 
prismatic, so alive as a chameleon is alive, with its great yel- 
low goblinlike picturesqueness. 





“The Spell of Ashtaroth.” * 
‘THE SPELL oF ASHTAROTH’ is a romantic story found- 
ed upon the Biblical account of the sin and punishment of 


* Achan, who was stoned and burned in the valley of Achor, 


with his children and his cattle, for secreting in his tent some 
of the spoil of Jericho. Adriel, the son of Achan, is here 
represented as having also disobeyed the commandment, 
by saving the life of his fair captive, Elissa. Her strange 
loveliness casts a spell over the young Hebrew soldier, caus- 
ing him even to forget his former love for a damsel of 
his own race. Flight is attempted, but the plan fails; and 
Elissa, learning that Adriel is to suffer for the sin of his 
father, comes forth from her hiding-place in the ruins of the 
city to share his fate. . The author has treated this simple 
tragic theme with unusual picturesqueness and force. The 
hero is first seen before the wall of the City of Palms, on 
guard beneath the lion-standard of Judah, conversing with 
the hardy old soldier Ozias, the father of Miriam, whom he 
loves. In his impatient criticism of Joshua’s plan of war- 
fare, a daring and rebellious spirit is at once evident. In 
the second chapter is described the march of the priests with 
the ark, followed by a chosen rear-guard, about the walls of 
the doomed city; and the two great captains of Israel, 
Joshua and Caleb, are portrayed. The climax of the siege 
is presented with singular power—the blast of the silver 
trumpets, Joshua’s grand command, ‘Let Israel shout, for 
the Lord hath delivered them into our hands!’ the thunder- 
ous roar of the host, and the fall of the massive walls. Ar- 
tistically contrasted with the grim scene of slaughter which 
it follows, is the description of the temple of Ashtaroth; the 
alabaster-paved court glittering in the cool moonlight, the 
peaceful play of the fountain, the rich and curious hangings. 
between the pillars of palm, the mystic light that reveals the 
carvings on the wall of the passage, the inner chamber ceiled 
with stars, where Elissa kneels before the image of the cres- 
cent-browed goddess of the Canaanites. From the moment 
of Adriel’s discovery of this mysteriously beautiful woman, 
the author’s grasp steadily strengthens to the highly dramatic 
close. The scene of the drawing of lots is very skilfully 
managed, the suspense of Adriel, and his surprise as the lot 
falls upon his father instead of himself, being shared by the 
reader, whose thought has been diverted by the vividness of 
the presentation from the well-known Scriptural sequel. A 
final touch of great beauty and effectiveness is the gleaming 
of the horned moon, ‘as though it sat upon the brows of 
Ashtaroth,’ over the valley of Achor, where the lovers lie-in 
death, slain by the spear in the struggle succeeding Elis- 
sa’s appearance among the Israelites. Mr. Osborne has suc- 
ceeded in producing, on a novel line, a vigorous, graceful, 
and absorbing romance. 





Two “ Great French Writers.” + 

WE HAVE HAD an English Men-of-Letters Series, an 
American Men-of-Letters Series, an American Statesmen 
Series,a Famous Women Series, and a Great Writers Series; 
and now the mania has spread abroad, and we are to have. 
a Great French Writers Series. Just how productive of 
good this wholesale manufacture of biography may be, is a 
debatable question; but one thing is certain, the results in 
each of these series have been very unequal. There is no 
doubt that the original plan of producing in a concise form 
the history of a great man and his work, so that he who 
runs may read, was a capital one; and had each volume as it 
appeared approached the standard of a uniform excellence, 
there could be nothing said of it but. in praise. But such, 
* The Spell of Ashtaroth. By Duffield Osborne. $1. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 


+ Mme. de Sévigné. By Gaston Boissier. George Sand. By E. Caro. $x each. 
(Great French Writers.) Chicago: A. S. McClurg & Co, 
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unfortunately, has not been the case, and while occasionally 
the world’s store of biography has been enriched by a valu- 
able contribution, such as Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Gray’ or Mr. Wood- 
berry’s ‘ Poe,’ we have often been called upon to deplore 
work that was hurried, inadequate or immature. 

Of this new series, which is now coming to us from France, 
it is too early to judge yet, inasmuch as only two of the 
volumes have appeared. If they augur anything, it is of 
good, and we can only hope that the editors may profit 
by the mistakes their English and American confréres have 
made, and keep up the forthcoming issues to the initial 
standard. The idea of the French publishers is much the 
same as that proposed by Mr. John Morley in the English 


Men-of-Letters Series—to present, that is, in compact and © 


inexpensive volumes, a series of monographs upon the great- 
est names in the nation’s literature, prepared by authors 
eminent in their own land. M. Gaston Boissier opens the 
series with a monograph on Mme. de Sévigné (1). In his 
preface he distinctly states that there is nothing novel to 
be said about such a well-known woman, or that if there is, 
he is not the man to say it. His motive is simply to frame 

a brief memoir of his distinguished subject, and to put in a 

few convenient pages what it took Walckenaer so many 

hundred to express. Having thus defined himself to his 
public, M. Boissier plunges at once into his task, and a most 
charming essay is the result. On the first page you are 

shown a brilliant young woman, with golden hair and a 

radiant complexion, and are told that this is Mme. de 

Séivgné. A moment later you are admitted as a privileged 

visitor to her sa/on, and the time is very short indeed, before 

you feel yourself one of its intimates. And what delightful 
people you are thrown with there! You hob-nob with that 
brilliant, disgraceful cousin of hers, Bussy de Rabutin, and 
listen, in spite of yourself, to his daily chronique scandaleuse; 
you jostle against old Rochefoucauld with some sententious 
and bitter maxim upon his lips; you elbow in the assem- 
blage Conti, a prince of the blood, Turenne, a victorious 
general, Fouquet, a Chancellor of the Exchequer—suitors, 
all of them, to the beautiful de Sévigné, and all of them 
spurned. You constantly run acrose Descartes, Retz, Pas- 
cal, and Corneille; the Count du Lude, the Duc de Rohan, 
the Marquis de Tonquedec; Mme. de Lafayette, Mme. 
de Coulanges, Mile. de Scudéry. You are moving ‘in 
the very best society.’ And through it all, behind it all, 
adorning, directing, embellishing, moves the gracious, irre- 
sistible, gifted woman, Marie Francoise de Rabutin-Chantal, 
Marquise de Sévigné. You hear her merry laughter in the 
salons of Paris; you peep over her shoulder and steal del- 
icate snatches of those immortal letters to her daughter; 
you catch some brilliant sally as it falls from her lips, while 
she is sipping the waters at Bourbon or Vichy; you walk 
with her in the gardens of Les Rochers or follow her through 
the vassals’ quarters as she directs the household of the 
castle; you watch her as she passes into that sleep from 
which she never wakens; and at last you understand, better 
than she did herself, perhaps, the incorruptible goodness of 
her heart. The heart has no wrinkles, she has said; surely 
hers had very few. And when you have finished M. Bois- 
sier’s delightful essay—for it is this rather than a critique or 
biography—although you have learned nothing new about 
this wonderful personage, you certainly have a clearer pic- 
ture of her in your mind, and of the times, too, and the peo- 
ple by whom she was surrounded. 

- M. Caro has gone about his task differently (2). He has 
no gentle woman in a tea-cup age to portray. The deluge 
has come, and Louis de Grand has given away to Louis 
Philippe. M. Caro has to grapple with one of the most 
turbulent, restless spirits of a new century, and to record 
on| paper the tempestuous emotions of a Titanic soul. To 
write a true biography of Mme. Sand is no child’s play; it 
is a labor, in fact, from which even the boldest man-of-let- 
ters might well shrink. But not sodoesM.Caro. Hehas the 

most fervent admiration for his subject, and in addition to 
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his great love and sympathy with her genius, he has brought 


to bear‘upon his work a calm, clear, dispassionate reasoning. 
The result is that his estimate is in perfect equipoise, and it 


will be some time before another hand will paint a better or 
juster picture of George Sand than he has done. 
be impossible so to portray the author of ‘ Mauprat,’ about 


It would 


whom such conflicting opinions exist, as to suit all her read- 
ers. For ourselves, we think M. Caro, in his perhaps un- 
conscious zeal to draw attention from her early Bohemian 
proclivities, has insisted too much on the dourgeotse element 
in her nature. While this characterization may be strictly 
true of her after she had become a stout grandmother at 
Nohant, it seems hardly in keeping with what we know of 
her during the richest years of her life. If it is true, as M. 
Caro insinuates, that we strike the keynote of her being 
when we touch upon her placid maternity, then we certainly 
have misinterpreted the woman. For ourselves, as a per- 
sonage George Sand loses much of her interest, when we 
dissociate her from the cafés and the studios, when we di- 
vest her of her cigar and her trousers, and banish her to her 
cabbages in the provinces, 





Recent Verse. 


THOUGH the late George Frederick Cameron, a Canadian singer, 
was thirty years old when he died, the book of ‘ Lyrics on Freedom, 
Love, and Death’ (Boston: Alexander Moore), edited with loving 
ge by his brother, contains a good deal of verse written before 

e was nineteen, and consequently some crudeness may be ex- 
pected. In the lyrics on freedom, for instance, it is not remarkable 
that a certain youthful egotism and shrillness are to be found; the 
fervor, the strenuousness, the sustained purpose of these poems, 
are, on the other hand, truly remarkable. The author had not en- 
tirely outgrown the imitative stage ; traces of Tennyson and Swin- 
burne frequently appear, and once at least a touch of Marlowe; 
but not seldom we hear, penetrating through all familiar cadences, 
the individual voice of an earnest nature. Mr. Cameron, whatever 
the blemishes of his work, was a genuine poet; and it is to be re- 
gretted that he did not live to attain a more perfect utterance. A 
noble and hopeful spirit appears in the closing poem : 

O poet of the Future! I, 
Of the dead Présent, bid thee hail ! 
Come forth and speak,—our speech shall die: 
Come forth and sing,;—our song shall fail: 
Our speech, our song, fall barren,—we go by. 
* * * * * 


Thou, with unloosened tongue, shalt speak 
In words of subtle, silver sound,— 

In words not futile now, nor weak, 
To all the nations listening round 

Until they seek the light,—nor vainly seek ! 

It is necessary to be explicit about Mr. Thomas Brower Pea- 
cock’s ‘Poems of the Plains and Songs of, the Solitudes’ (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons), already mentioned in these columns by The 
Lounger. The author’s limited experience and lack of humor have 
led him to form a false estimate of his work, in which he has been 
carelessly or sportively encouraged. The temptation to employ the 
ironic method in dealing with these productions is indeed strong; 
but it seems well to resist it, and to tell, with not unkindly firmness, 
the unveiled truth. There is nothing remarkable about this 
‘poetry ;’ it is simply the half-baked kind of verse that is, for some 
inscrutable reason, produced in large quantities et gs op Mr. 
Peacock’s execution is even below the average; for this, however, 
and for some incoherence, he might be forgiven, did he possess— 
as he does not—the instinct of melody. We are convinced bya 
careful reading that the author is ‘ something better than his verse;’ 
he has faith, enthusiasm, and an energy of which one can only de- 
plore the misdirection. His work is by no means a characteristic 
product of the West, sincere as he doubtless is in so considering it. 
It is merely a very distorted reflection of Byron and Scott. Some- 
times the themes chosen are native, but quite as often foreign, as 
in ‘ The Vendetta: a Tragic Romantic Poem,’ and the Circassian 
‘metrical romance’ called ‘ The Star of the East.’ An exuberant 
critic thinks that ‘ the Kansas poet ’ has with his lips ‘touched the 
rim of nature’s poesy.’ “But in fact his nature-painting is of the 
most conventional kind—we have the nightingale and the hawthorn 
tree, and the lay of the turtle-dove:‘ on yonder yew.’ We presume 
that the ‘ liveliness and vigor,’ said by Matthew Arnold to charac- 


terize Mr. Peacock’s verse, are to be found in the battle-pieces of 
‘The Rhyme of the Border War,’ where 
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The serried ranks of friend and foe 
Fought hand to hand and toe to toe. 
There is a poet introduced in this very disconnected ‘ Historical 
Epic;’ his name is Claude Lorraine, and he is mysteriously de- 
scribed as ‘one who wore the scallop shoon.’ This individual of 
eccentric taste in footgear elopes on horseback with a ‘ peerless 
belle,’ after a ilies of 204 lines. Perceiving that they are 
hemmed in by the enemy, he escapes—belle and all—by a daring 
yet simple expedient : 
A new thought thrills him : he would try, 
And pass high o’er his foemen nigh : 
His steed, which doth pursuit defy, 
Could leap proportionately high. 
We trust that these few extracts will convince our readers that we 
have dealt with the bard of Topeka by no means harshly. 
Happy the poet that is born in Scotland! Perhaps it is because 
‘ the interesting ’ abounds there; from whatever cause, a natural 
grace and ease, a true feeling for the music of verse, a close sym- 
pathy with nature, and a warm humanity, seem the birthright of 
the singer sprung from Scottish soil. All these characteristics are 
to be found in the collection of ‘Poems: Scottish and American,’ 
by D. M. Henderson. (Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey.) It is a 
wens to meet a little book so sincere, so satisfying within its 
mits. .The poet longs under the bright Southern sky for the song 
of the skylark, entering the Holy of Holies in the far blue, alone; 
he notes with the keen eye that reads the secret meanings of na- 
ture, the significance of the giant poplar, ‘maimed, but a giant 
still,’ ‘rustling a thankful psalm’ as it aspires to heaven from the 
feverish turmoil of the city. Perfect in its way is the tenderness of 
‘Rest Thee, Bonnie Doo,’ a lullaby to the ‘ bonnie bairnie’ warm- 
folded under tthe ‘ white plaidie ’ of winter by Him who giveth snow 
like wool. Worthy of a compatriot of Burns are the simple song 
‘Jeanie, Lass, I lo’e thee,’ and the arch lines ‘ Seekin’ Sympathy.’ 
In a loftier tone is the poem on Carlyle. It is not needful that one 
should have an unqualified admiration for that teacher, in order to 
appreciate the ring of Mr. Henderson’s verses : 
His mother-mould takes tenderly her own, 
And o’er him spreads her green, all-sheltering plaid. 
God made from out the dust of Scottish earth 
A man whose spirit was th’ Almighty’s breath : 
The moorland breezes shouted at his birth, 
And blew brave music through him till his death ! 





Recent Fiction. 

THROUGH Macmillan & Co., his authorized publishers, Mr. W. 
E. Norris launches a new novel on our piratical waters. ‘Chris’ 
is a story in which 300 pages are devoted to telling how a very 
young lady, by the aid of extreme youth and a clumsy guardian, en- 
tangles herself with a young man of low estate, but is finally and 
triumphantly married to a gentleman of high estate. The motive 
of the tale is trite and the moral sordid. The only character in the 
book who meets our entire approval is Peter, the Yorkshire terrier, 
with whose snarlings and snappings we confess to have some sym- 

athy. One cannot read ‘Chris’ and-not feel that something has 

appened to Mr. Norris—that he has*been subjected to some sort 
of attenuating process which has weakened his joints and ren- 
dered him—well, a trifle diaphanous ; resembling the inflated epi- 
dermis of the Frog that tried to expand itself intoan Ox. The truth 
is, that this often happens in the attempt to make what is legiti- 
mately a short story fill the space between novel covers. In the 
exactions of this process of enlargement we have lost the insight, 
the imagination, the subtile situations, the finely dovetailed mo- 
tives of weakness and strength, that actuate mankind in ‘No New 
Thing ’ and ‘ Matrimony,’ and have simply the careful smoothness, 
the elaboration, the good English of Mr. Norris’s delightful style. 
It is the sad case of Ludovicus Rex—a parade of royal garments 
retaining the form of their rightful inhabitant, who is yet palpably 
and visibly absent. An ‘unauthorized’ paper-covered edition of 
‘Chris’ is published in Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library. 





IT Is TO be supposed that the literary pedlar is not often over- 
burdened with riches in his pack, but such seems to have been 
the case with Mr. Adee when he sat down to write that marvellous 
story which he has christened ‘ No, 19 State Street.’ For marvellous 
the story is, even with its many faults, the greatest of which, 


ine is the exuberance of fancy in which the author has dis- 
- port 


himself. And it is this intemperance, this prodigality of 
conception and expression, this reckless waste of material—enough 
is squandered to have produced another work of the same size,— 
that has so marred the book and will cause many persons to see 
in this bizarre, shapeless mass only a bit of strained sensation- 
ism, But but it is far more than that; and if Mr. Adee had only 
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the trained hand of an artist, he would have polished out of this 
amorphous block a work that would have called forth commen- 
dation in the same degree in which it will now, we. fear, elicit 
censure. As one turns page after page, he knows not whether 
to exult over the virility of a certain line, or to despair of a writer 
who can in the twinkling of an eye so complacently stultify himself 
the next. For the most glaring example of this alternate strength 
sand weakness, take the scene in the General’s wine-cellar, with its 
unmistakable potentialities, and see what a burlesque the author 
has made of it. One could shed tears over the prostitution of a 
talent which in another scene almost reaches genius. If the writer 
had stuck to the idea of the two usurpers masquerading as the 
Misses Brandy, with all of the intricacies growing out of the situa- 
tion; had he clung simply to the theme of the snake-worshippers 
with the transference to New York of some of the mysterious 
offices of the Oriental Cult ; had he, in fact, grasped firmly any one 
of a dozen suggestions offered for no good purpose, but only as 
useless auxiliaries to the plot, and worked it up in its completeness, 
he would have created a far better novel than he has done. He 
has glutted his pages with the distracting images of an over- 
wrought brain, and confused his story and his readers at the same 
time. Yet after one has pointed out all the blemishes, how much 
remains for one to praise! ‘ No. 19 State Street’ is a book of unmis- 
takable potency, whose faults are simply the result of misdirected 
talent. In that peculiar domain of fiction to which it belongs, it is 
still one of the strongest and most original pieces of work we have 
come across in a long time. (Cassell & Co.) 





‘Too Curious,’ by Edward J. Goodman (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
was not needed to convince the American readers that the power 
of foreseeing the future was too curious to be believed and too use- 
less to be desired. Nor will anyone envy the hero his gift, hedged 
about as it was with limitations which at once prohibited him from 
revealing what he foreknew or preventing what he foresaw, and 
left him with only the misery of insight. We will not begrudge 
him the few thousand pounds gained by the practical application 
of the gift at the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire races, since he 
was obliged to stand idly by and see his best friend the innocent 
victim of disgrace and suicide. On the whole, the moral of the 
story is embodied in the experience of the old couple who expended 
the first of their three wishes in the pudding, and the second in its 
temporary annexation to the old lady’s nose, and after all had to 
squander their last wish in getting it off again. While suggestive 
of Anstey in conception, it lacks his sustained cleverness. 





‘ TILTING AT WINDMILLS’ is the rather catching title of a new 
tale from the blue-grass country; the title is, indeed, one of the 
best things about the book, but just what application it has to the 
story, or what particular significance attaches to the quotation from 
Bulwer on the title-page, one is at some loss to see. The scene of 
the novel is laid in a small Kentucky town, not long after the War ; 
and the plot is woven out of the love-affairs of three young sisters 
with a trio of swains. . Now if fate worked out its doings in the 
conventional way, each one of the masculine trio would have paired 
off with one of the youthful damsels, and everything would have 
been well. But if fate worked in this manner—which is not its 
way—there would have been no tale to tell. As it is, fate puts her 
finger upon this young Kentuckian sextet, and there is confusion. 
All three men fall desperately in love with one of the girls. As the 
blue-grass country is not under the sway of the Mormons, Miss 
Portia can choose only one of her suitors, and she chooses Irwin, 
The poor girl is soon disillusioned, however, and sends her ideal 
hero from her. No, 2 of the male trio, Mallory, then tries his luck ; 
he, too, is discarded. Finally Allerton, No. 3 on the list, takes his 
turn and wins the prize. The fortunate man, as often happens in 
real life, is an unmitigated prig, and one wonders why the wilful 
Portia did not jump at Mallory, and be glad of the chance. For 
really he is a lovable sort of fellow, and the only one in the book 
who rises above the commonplace. For the commonplace—that 
most fatal and destructive of all qualities—everywhere pervades the 
book. The author's name, Emma M. Connelly, is a new one in lit- 
erature, and her work is decidedly that of an amateur. But she 
has a good knack at times in turning.a sentence. (D. Lothrop Co.) 





WHATEVER we may say about the quality of Rider Haggard’s 
work—quarrel as we may about his art, we must admit that he is a 
capital story-teller, and that his fecundity is most remarkable. In 
the short time that has elapsed since ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ was 
given to the world, Mr. Haggard has not been sotiag © with the 
publication in book form last week of ‘ Mr. Meeson’s Will,’ the an- 


nouncement was made that another romance would soon be brought 
to light through Harfer’s Monthly, and that this month would see 
the inception of a long new tale in Harper's Weekly. This is no 
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snail’s pace; and the question naturally arises, ‘Is Mr. Haggard 
conscientious in his creative work?’ Though we are no ardent ad- 
mirers of his romances, we must admit that in his first work his 
descriptive faculty easily showed the hand of a master; and in 
‘She,’ an imagination was on the wing before us which, could it 
- but sustain its flight for any length of time, would show itself no 
sparrow of the hedges. Were we to sit in judgment upon the lat- 
ter-day work of this literary African explorer, we should in candor 
have to rule that his new work, on the whole, has not satisfied the 
promise that his first romances gave, and that his wings are weak- 
ening. If our judgment could stand, then one of two things would 
thereby be apparent: either Mr. Haggard is, in common parlance, 
‘ writing himself out,’ or he has succumbed to the temptations of 
the market. Even as luke-warm admirers of his books, we should 
pronounce in favor of the latter clause. In ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,’ 
for instance, if imagination in its God-given form has no place for 
play, certainly a lively fancy is at work; and if, in view of certain 
recent controversies on such a question, it-were safe to say it, we 
should add, an original one as well. Mr. Haggard had as usual a 
d story to tell, and on the whole it was well worth the telling. 
But what slipshod English !—what careless improvisation! How 
could any man who had any respect for his art or his readers, 
be guilty of such an unpardonable vulgarism as that which blots 
the opening leaf of Chapter VI! In fact, the blemishes in this 
small book are legion; yet in spite of them, the author of ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines’ has given us a bright little piece of drollery, 
which, odd as it may seem, might be mistaken anywhere for one of 
the earlier works of Mr. Howells. . And it seems to us, all things 
considered, that Mr. Haggard’s unmistakable talents are by no 
means exhausted, though his abuse of them is painfully apparent. 





Minor Notices. 

‘IGNORANT Essays,’ by Richard Dowling (D. Appleton & Co.): 
is a book of whose quality something may be inferred from its 
title. Like that, it half attracts and half repels. The choice of 
subjects is such as one might expect of Lamb ; and it is evident that 
Lamb has influenced the essayist, though he has not imparted to 
him the secret of his charm. Mr. Dowling knows that papers of 
this kind must be personal if they are to please; but the personality 
he reveals is not altogether an. engaging one. He lets you see 
what his prepossessions are, but they are not such as to prejudice 

ou in his favor. He is highly self-conscious, and you feel that 
is egotism is not that of a very strong or very sweet or very im- 
pressive character. He professes to, be a mere butterfly in the 
den of letters, yet confesses an inordinate love for the definitions 

in Nuttall’s Dictionary and the statistics in Whitaker’s Almanac— 
‘ The Best Two Books’ of the chapter so entitled. He talks much 
of books, but the flavor of his work is by no means distinctly liter- 
ary, like Lamb’s, or that even of some of the lighter essayists of the 
present day. There is a crudity in the style, a cockney flavor in 
the thought itself, that bids you close the little book before you 
have read it through. We had written thus much before we found 
(in the paper on the ‘ Decay of the Sublime ’) the hackneyed and silly 
dictum that the serious writers of America, ‘Emerson, Bryant, 
Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, and Irving’ (Longfellow 
is omitted probably through carelessness) ‘are merely Europeans 
born in America,’ while ‘ Ward, Harte, Twain, and Breitmann’ (the 
writer has forgotten Whitman) ‘are original and American.’ In 
what respect are ‘ Mark Twain’s’ humorous sketches more Ameri- 
can than ‘ The Biglow Papers’? and wherein is the ‘ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow more European than ‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp’? 





*GooD FORM IN ENGLAND,’ ‘ by an American resident in the 
United Kingdom ’ (D. Appleton & Co.), is a book that can easily be 
turned to ridicule; but ridicule will not kill it, for it unquestionably 
supplies a want. The number of Americans who go abroad increases 
yearly, and there are very few of them who may not hope some day 
to enter the charmed circle of the dom ton—to disregard the au- 
thor’s caution against using foreign phrases. And so the demand 
must be practically unlimited for a book that gives unnumbered 
‘tips ’ to the aspirant for social recognition in the Cnen's dominions, 
The order of precedence is given—so the aspirant who meets Her 

- Majesty at dinner at the house of his friend the Duke of Hel- 
met, will not attempt, in entering the dining-room, to squeeze in be- 
tween the grandsons of the Sovereign and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or between the last-created Baron and the Speaker of the 

_ House of Commons. The etiquet of the ball-room is dwelt upon; 

and the aspirant learns that he must not ‘reverse’ in waltzing. 

A table of ‘Americanisms’ and their ‘English equivalents’ saves 

him from saying ‘goatee’ for ‘imperial,’ or ‘ swill * for ‘ hogwash ;’ 
while a list of spellings and pronunciations of proper names warns 
him. to call Mr. Carew Mr. Cary, to say ‘Sissister’ when he is 
thinking of Cirencester, and to pronounce Gwydyr ‘Gwidder.’ In 
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England you must not ‘interlard’ your ‘ remarks with foreign lan- 
guages, says the author, who in his preface hopes ‘his efforts have 

mn successful in providing e d/oc information’ which, etc., and 
assures you that your ‘ being au faz? of its ways will be to society 
not only a surprise, but a compliment and recommendation.’ The 
book is thus seen to be ill-written, but we should judge it to be 
‘authentic.’ If it were not for the reference to ‘Azs efforts,’ we 
should say it had been prepared by a woman. , 





COULD Sir John Lubbock have foreseen how vast an amount of 
electricity his little kite would set in motion in the literary heavens, 
it is quite possible his lecture to workingmen on ‘the best hundred 
books’ would never have been written. If ever a word was germ- 
inal, it was that brief address of his, delivered barely two and a half 

ears ago. Of how many letters, of how many lists has it not 

een the parent! Newspaper and magazine articles by the hundred 
have followed in its train. Nay, books even have been put upon 
the press, and thence have made their way to hands and shelves that 
never would have felt their weight, if only Sir John had held his peace, 
or confined his studies to the habits of his laborious friends, the 
ants. We have had competing lists of the best hundred books, and 
supplementary catalogues of the best hundred for boys and the best 
for girls; still others, for aught we know, of the most desirable works 
for old bachelors and maiden aunts. We have had—have we not ? 
—THE CRITIC’S list of the best hundred authors, and of the best 
hundred American producers of ‘literature. Then came the little 
English volume of ‘ Books Which have Influenced Me;’ and now 
comes a series of papers, projected still earlier we believe, and al- 
ready familiar, under the less stilted title of ‘ Books that have Helped 
Me,’ to the many readers of Zhe Forum. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
We have our doubts as to the serious value of such ‘ confessions,’ 
but of their absorbing interest there can be no question. The 
‘penitents’ of the present volume are Dr. Hale, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 
President Bascom, Mr. Lang, Prof. Peabody, Dr. Eggleston, Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp, Miss Gilder, Brander Matthews, Dr. Thos. Hill, 
Moncure D. Conway and Judge Pitman. First in charm, we are 
inclined to think, is the autobiographical fragment of the English 
country clergyman, Dr. Jessopp—a young enthusiast who has 
‘passed his sixtieth year,’ but declines to say by just how much he 
has passed it. 





“ THE CORRECT THING in Good Society,’ by the author of ‘So- 
cial Customs’ (Estes & Lauriat), is a book of the ‘ Don’t’ variety. 
It is divided into chapters under such headings as ‘At the Writing- 
desk,’ ‘At a Dancing-Party,’ ‘ For a Wedding,’ the ‘ correct’ thing 
to do in any case being given on the left-hand page and the incor- 
rect on the right. This might seem to unnecessarily expand the 
book, but it does not prove to have that effect. The editor has 
generally shown wide information and excellent judgment, and her 
(or his) décta are enlivened by a sense of humor for which the 
‘jaded reviewer’ is duly grateful——Don’T has reappeared in a 
‘boudoir’ edition. (D. Appleton & Co.) It is on the whole a 
sound little manual; but the new edition does not appear to have 
been revised for ‘boudoir’ use. At least we should have deemed 
it unnecessary to instruct any Aadztué of a boudoir not to ‘spit on 
the carpet.’ The new issue is very prettily bound 





IT Is A priceless boon to American letters to have such a man 
as Benjamin Franklin Stevens, the Vermont bibliographer, residing 
in London. His latest venture is a most important contribution to 
Revolutionary history, and especially to the Virginia campaign of 
1781. Asa matter of course, when Lord Cornwallis—the favorite 
of King George III. but not of Nature, for he was conspicuous for 
mediocrity—returned to England, he had to explain why he lost his 
sword and army. Naturally he tried to make Sir Henry Clinton the 
scapegoat, in which capacity the fairly able, if not brilliant, British 
general declined to serve. Hence a war of pamphlets and letters. 
broke out, and these with a vast amount of ordinary controversial am-’ 
munition made the year 1781 memorable in the annals of military 
literature. Mr. Stevens has recovered most of the original printed 
and written papers, and with amazing industry and a fine sense of 
order and classification, has mounted the whole in a book which is. 
as. handy for the historical student as a neatly-wired skeleton in an 
anatomical museum is for the young physician. The workis in two 
large volumes of about 500 pages of clear large print, with wide 
margins, generous side-notes, explanations and criticisms which 
save the reader’s time, eyes and patience. A supplement to the 
main body of literature contains extracts from the Journals of the 
House of Lords, a French translation of the papers laid before the 
House, and a catalogue of the additional correspondence of Clinton 
and Cornwallis. The total number of papers indexed is about 
3456. Almost as valuable to the senesul reader as the text itself 
is the index of sixty-three pages, whieh is not merely a guide to the 
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dictionary of the persons eminent or ordinary mentioned in the 
text. It is difficult to overestimate the value of this publication to 
all critical students of the Virginia campaign which brought to a 
close the struggle for American independence. We refrain, how- 
ever, from passing judgment as a military critic. What has im- 
pressed us is the insight into the details of colonial life, manners, 
and resources of the Revolutionary period. For this reason alone, 
apart from its value as war-records, the book will find its way into 
many a private collection, besides being sure of a place in all the 
ublic libraries of Virginia and most of those in the other original 
tates of the Union. Messrs. Tice & Lynch, 344 Pine Street, New 
York, are Mr. Stevens’s agents to receive subscriptions for the work. 





THE LATEST volume of Griggs’s Philosophical Classics is an 
exposition of ‘ Leibniz’s New Essays Concerning the Human Un- 
derstanding,’ by Prof. John Dewey. (S.C. Griggs & Co.) The essays 
were originally written in reply to Locke, and present a view of 
human knowledge from a standpoint radically different from that of 
the English philosopher. This difference, which extends to almost 
every subject that the two writers discussed, is well exhibited by 
Prof. Dewey, who agrees in the main with Leibniz. He does not, 
however, confine himself strictly to this one of Leibniz’s works, but 
presents views and theories taken from his other writings. He 
gives, as it seems to us, too much attention to the theories of monads 
and pre-established harmony, which have no foundation in observed 
fact, and are no longer of any philosophicalimportance. Like most 
historians of philosophy, he is inclined to lay dispreportionate stress 
on those parts of his author’s doctrine that agree with his own, or can 
be looked upon as anticipating them. He isa disciple of Kant and 
Hegel, and his criticisms, both of Leibniz and of Locke, are made from 
that standpoint. Nevertheless, his bias is no greater than that of most 
other writers, and the philosophical reader will get both instruction 


and entertainment from his pages. We could have wished that © 


Leibniz’s theological views had been more fully presented ; as it is, 
the chapter dealing with them is the most unsatisfactory in the 
book ; but the author perhaps thought that a more extended discus- 
sion of them was out of the range of his proper subject. 





THE most recent work of Count Tolstoi’s to appear in England 
is an essay on ‘ Power and Liberty,’ translated from the French 
by Huntington Smith. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) It is really an essay 
on the philosophy of history, with chapters on the freedom of the 
will. The author disagrees radically with all those who have at- 
tempted hitherto to explain the facts of history; but we cannot find 
that he himself has anything of importance to offer. He of course 
rejects the theory of immediate divine agency in human affairs, a 
theory that prevailed so extensively in former times, and rates as of 
little importance the influence of great men in history ; nor does he 

e any better with those who have attempted to give'a scien- 
tific theory of history, but maintains for various reasons that they 
are all astray; yet he presents no intelligible theory of his own in 
the place of those he rejects. Indeed, the only clear doctrine that 
he has to offer is one borrowed from Comte, that the causes of his- 
torical events are unknown and unknowable, and that all we can do 
is to ascertain their laws; though what a law is he nowhere ex- 
plains. Nor do we find his theory of the willany better. He sees, 
as every one else does, that human actions in some of their aspects 
seem to be subject to natural law, while at the same time we have 
the consciousness that we are free; but we cannot see that he has 
done anything to show the consistency of these two views, nor to 
prove one of them true to the exclusion of the other. 





Sydney Howard Gay 


SyDNEY Howarp Gay died on Tuesday, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, at his home at West Brighton, Staten Island. For sev- 


eral years he has been a patient sufferer from a complication of . 


diseases, chief among which was a paralysis that had rendered his 
condition helpless. His death, however, was without pain. Mr. 
Gay was born in 1814 at Hingham, Mass., where his father, Eben- 
ezer Gay, was a well-known lawyer, and where his grandfather, of 
the same name, for almost seventy years held the pastorate of the 
local Church. Through his paternal grandmother, Mr. Gay re- 
ceived into his veins the blood of old Gov. Bradford of the Plymouth 
Colony. When fifteen, years. of age he entered Harvard, but ill- 
health-obliged him to give up his studies during his Junior year. 
He was subsequently, however, given the degree of A.B. After 
spending a few years in travel and in a counting-house, he began 
the study of law in his father’s office. It was about this time that 
the agitation of the abolition question was begun, and as Mr. Gay 
was convinced that slavery was iniquitous, he felt that he could not 
conscientiously subscribe to the oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
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of the United States, which legalized the institution. Debarred there- 
by from practice in the courts, he allied himself with the abolition- 
ists, and in 1842 became a lecturing-agent for the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. From 1844 to 1857 he was the editor of The Anti- 
Slavery Standard ; and soon after this accepted a position on the 
New York Tribune, where he remained till 1867, His most telling 
work was done while on that paper, of which, for four years during 
the War, he was the managing editor.. Backed by Mr. Greeley, 
he devoted his whole heart and soul and brain to putting down 
the Rebellion and advancing the cause of the Negroes. When the 
War was over, he removed to Chicago, and was managing editor 
of the Chicago 7rzbune till after the great fire, when he returned to 
New York and assumed the direction of The Evening Post under 
William Cullen Bryant. This position he held for two years. 

Apart from his vocation of journalism, Mr. Gay managed to de- 
vote some time to literature. He wrote for the Messrs. Scribner 
Bryant’s ‘ Popular History of the United States,’ of which Mr. 
Bryant read the proof-sheets. He was also the author of ‘ James. 
Madison,’ in the American Statesmen series; and when stricken 
with paralysis was at work upon a biography of Edmund Quin- 
cy, for the American Men-of-Letters, which he left unfinished. Itis 
hardly necessary to say in so many words that Mr. Gay was a man 
of strong character and clear convictions. His painstaking accura- 
cy of statement was not distinctively journalistic; and his literary 
ability was also of a higher order than is often pressed into the 
service of the daily papers. Until his health gave way entirely (he 
had been confined to his bed for many weary months when death 
came as a fortunate release), Mr. Gay was a regular contributor to 
THE CRITIC, and one whose work was highly appreciated. He 
was a man to whom his friends were strongly attached, and whose 
integrity even his opponents were unable to question. 





The Lounger 


I HAVE BEEN somewhat amused by a letter that came to THE 
CRITIC office lately, from abroad, and was shown to me by the 
editors. It runs in this wise, the italics being mine: 


Miss , whom I recently met in Berlin, kindly promised me that 
she would write to you with reference to obtaining a review of my poem, 
,in your paper. I may add that I should esteem it a 
great and lasting favor, if the work could have the good word of THE 
Critic, as I am fully aware of the high reputation your paper enjoys, 
and am extremely anxious to further the sale of the poem in America. 1 
may mention that it has received very flattering notices in many English 
papers. I am forwarding you a copy for review, agreeably to Miss 
’s kind suggestion, and beg to remain, etc. 

















THE sentiments to which the poet appeals are seen to be four in 
number—namely, friendship, benevolence, pity, and love of appro- 
bation. 1. A favorable review would gratify the editor’s friend, 
Miss ——. (This appeal proved to be a very weak one, however, 
as the lady referred to was a stranger to the persons addressed.) 
2. It would be esteemed a ‘ great and lasting favor’ by the writer. 
3. It would help the sale of the book and thus, presumably, relieve 
the sufferings of a man in pressing need of money. 4. The English 
papers had praised the book, and would naturally be pleased to see 
their estimate endorsed; at worst, their contempt would not be 
provoked by a review in which their own opinions were echoed. 
The poet betrayed a plentiful lack of delicacy in his letter; but he 
drew the line somewhere, and that was at bribery. The master- 
passion, cupidity, was not appealed to. The envelope contained no. 
bank-note, nor promise to pay. This may have been an oversight, 
but I am willing to put a more favorable construction upon it. The 
poem was reviewed in due season, and received a quite favorable 
notice; and the author doubtless congratulated himself upon his 
diplomatic letter to the editors. If he knew how near it had come 
to causing his book to be ignored,-he would be astonished ! 


IT IS NEARLY a year since I called attention to the prices offered 
by an insurance company (name not given) for the various mem- 
bers of ‘the human body. The figures ranged from $1300 for an 
eye to $10,000 for a hand and a foot, or both hands, or both feet. 
It seemed to me there was something very arbitrary about these 
appraisements, but I should no more have thought of disputing 
them than of questioning a decision of Prof. Whitney’s on a vexed 
question of Sanskrit orthography. I am in as modest a frame of 
mind to-day, and hesitate to call attention to a recent verdict 

inst a gaslight company that seems to conflict with the figures 
of the insurance people. A boy’s little finger was crushed by a 
derrick near which he was playing, and a jury gave his father 
$1500 for it.. This, it will be noted, is a much higher rate than the 
insurance company pays; for at $1500 per finger, a pair of hands 
would be worth not $10,000 but $15,000. The discrepancy is rather 


































apparent than real, it may be argued ; for wholesale purchasers are 
entitled to a discount, and dealers who buy a half-score of fingers 
or toes ought, in all fairness, to get them at a lower rate than 
would be asked for one, But this is special pleading. Fingers and 
toes are not like clothes-pins or pocket-handkerchiefs. Each suc- 
cessive one you part with is worth twice as much as the one before 
it; so if the first was fairly priced at $1500, the tenth and last 
would be worth $768,000, and the whole lot would ‘come cheap’ 
at $1,534,500. These figures are ‘ respectfully submitted.’ 

Mr. MELVIL DEWEY, the progressive and efficient librarian of 
the Columbia College Library, had an article on reading in a recent 
number of Zhe Epoch, in which he stamped as ‘antiquated’ the 
conception that ‘every book must be read through’—every book, 
that is, which is read at all. 


It would be mathematically impossible for a man to read through.a 
thousandth part of even the books worth reading; hence, he must train 
himself to pick out of a book what he wants for his purpose at the time. 
It is rarely the case that a great reader—a man who knows 
the value of books and how to use them—ever reads a book through. A 
shrewd reader, trained in the valuable art of ‘skipping,’ will get the 
point of an author’s argument in one-tenth of the time that it takes the 
man who reads through the whole book. When a man goes to a library 
he goes to a dictionary. He doesn’t read his dictionary through ; he 
gets what he wants ; in getting what he wants he passes over much that 
is valuable, but it is not valuable to him at that time, and so he leaves 
it-alone. 





. . . 





THIS WOULD be gospel truth if Mr. Dewey alluded only to books 
of reference; but the phrase ‘books worth reading’ forbids us to 
acquit him of philistinism on such a plea. The great books of the 
world—above all the precious one in one thousand of them, which 
it would ‘still be ‘mathematically impossible’ to read through— 
were never written by men who went through the writings of their 
peers as one goes up and down the pages of a dictionary or book 
of dates. ‘ Worth reading’ is a very convenient phrase, but unless 
qualified, it is vague to the verge of vacuity. A book that is worth 
Mr. Dewey’s reading may not be at all worth mine; a book ‘ worth 
reading’ to me may be an utterly valueless volume to you and 
other readers. 1 should dispute very strongly the statement that 
the books worth everybody’s (or anybody’s) reading are more than 
_ a thousand times greater in number than any one man could ever 
read. I should say there were at least a thousand books in the 
world that almost every one might read through with advantage; 
many of them would not need to be read a second time; some 
would bear frequent reperusal. And from this thousand (I shall 
not make a list of them this summer!) the careful and thorough 
reader would learn more than the most dexterous skipper that sails 
the ocean of promiscuous literature. Mr. Dewey’s catholicity of 
taste is very proper to a librarian, and accounts in part for his suc- 
cess in his profession; but he speaks to deaf ears when he tells the 
lover of books that few books are ‘ worth reading through.’ 





I AM OFTEN amused at the ingenuity shown by English people 
of a certain class in dropping and putting on the letter 2. No one 
except those who come by it naturally can be sure of catching the 
trick. We all know that there are certain words that the 4 is ad- 
ded to and others that it is taken from. Egg, we know, becomes 
hegg, while hén becomes ’ev. But there are instances where the 
troublesome aspirate is used correctly and incorrectly in the same 
sentence. For instance, an English servant that I have in mind 
will say that the children have been out taking the Aazr for an our. 
Now here she adds it where it doesn’t belong, yet drops it from a 
word that we all drop it from, and where she might therefore be 
expected to sound it. Nothing but inherited instinct, nothing but 

nerations of practice, could make one so perfect in wrongdoing. 

or example, who but one to the manner born could call a certain 
Western State Ho-z-ho, as this woman does? The first time I 
heard her roll this choice morsel from her tongue, I thought she 
was trying to say ‘ Hawaii.’ 





ONE of the ‘great dailies’ printed last month an account of the 
doings of two classes, Freshman and Sophomore, at one of the 
leading colleges of America. It was characterized as ‘one of the 
jolliest events of the year,’ and the last paragraph of the description 
read as follows : 


A mad rush was made for the banquet hall and ample justice was done 
to solids and sweets. The scene during the toasts was riotous. One 
bibuloys individual who persisted in rising and lending his mouth to the 
toast-master was made the recipient of a hot fire of missiles, wet nap- 
kins, anas, cold meat, etc., which dealt havoc in all directions. The 

. Natives looked on through the windows at this mad scene as though it 
‘were a circus. On the return home a thick fog settled on the lake and 
and the boat was obliged to drift about till daylight. 
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THE ‘NATIVES’ seem to be the only people who properly esti- 
mated these ‘ goings on.’ A circus, though, that became the occa- 
sion of such riotous doings, would be raided by the police. I sym- 
pathic with the college-boy’s love of sport, and envy him his inex- 

austible flow of animal spirits ; but what satisfaction anyone but 
a vulgarian can find in throwing ‘ wet napkins, bananas, cold meats, 
etc.’, around a dining-room, one need not be a prig to fail to see. 
Stranger still than the disorderly cohduct of these young rowdies is 
the newspaper’s matter-of-fact description of their misbehavior— 
as if it were all an integral part of the commencement exercises, in 
no way astonishing, lamentable, or worthy of rebuke. 





IF ANY ONE will take the trouble to turn to page 40 of the paper- 
covered edition of ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,’ he will find the following 
remarkable statement : 

All men bow to true genius, even when they fear and envy it. But he 
[the Briton] thinks a good deal more of genius dead than of genius liv- 
ing. However this may be, there is no doubt that if through any cause 
—such, for instance, as the sudden discovery by the great and highly 
civilized American people that the seventh Commandment was probably 
intended to apply to authors among the rest of the world—the pecuniary _ 
rewards of literary labor should be put more upon an equality with those 
of other trades, literature—as a profession—will go up many steps in 
popular esteem. 

What does Mr. Rider Haggard intend to insinuate? Is he trying 
to pay off some private grudge by this sweeping charge? or has 
he merely got a little mixed on the traditional order of the Deca- 
logue? We suspect the latter to be the case; at any rate, we are 
disposed to give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The Magazines 

‘ MISER FARRELL’S BEQUEST’ is concluded in the July A¢/an- 
zzc. Possessing singular brilliancy, it seems a little to lack point. 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman contributes a study of factory life, ‘ The 
Village System.’ ‘According to theory,’ she remarks, ‘the laborer 
of to-day is hung between heaven and earth in the social atmos- 
phere, his feet on nothing. His mouth is open, and he reaches out 
a pair of empty hands, in the hope that some other man will employ 
them in such fashion that they may, between whiles, grab and cram 
some bits into the mouth. . Now it is pretty generally 
granted that if a man is born, it is a sign that he has received from 
God, or Nature, or some authority, the right to live. But that right 
translated into usage resolves itself into little more than the right 
to walk the roads, to breathe air, and to use water under some re- 
strictions.’ In the Japanese serial, we find Miss Gibson inventin 
an ingenious remedy for an excess of missionary eloquence, an 
Dr. Charwell employing a preventiye equally ingenious against 
cholera. Bradford Torrey has a pleasant bit of nature, ‘A Green 
Mountain Cornfield.’ Harriet W. Preston, in an admirable paper 
entitled ‘A Changing Order,’ brings Cicero to the end of the third 
act in the drama of his public life, defined by the death of Clodius, 
the banishment of Milo, and the reéstablishment of Pompey’s dic- 
tatorship.. One grows curious to see Craddock’s ‘ Despot’ in book 
form. Each recent instalment has ended with a situation creating 
suspense. While this method preserves the interest of a serial, 
will it not tend to injure the artistic proportion of the novel; Will- 
iam Howe Downes furnishes a charming account, apparently the 
first of a series, of ‘Boston Painters and Paintings.’ His vivid de- 
scription clearly recalls the fine Copleys in Memorial Hall. There 
is a sparkling short story, ‘A Browning Courtship,’ by Eliza Orne 
White. H.C. Merwin explains ‘The Telephone Cases,’—the rea- 
son of the defectiveness of the Reis apparatus, and the essentially 
different principle on which the Bell telephone was constructed. 
The important reviews deal with Dr. Holmes’s new volume, Lea’s 
‘Medizval Inquisition,’ and Kinglake’s ‘Invasion of the Crimea.’ 
We confess missing the poetry in this number. 

Does any one else, we wonder, recall the sarcastic request of a 
character in the clever ‘ Aspen Court’ of Shirley Brooks, addressed 
to a mixer of metaphors: ‘Could you oblige us with another 
Animal?’ It rises to mind as one surveys Mr. Haggard’s story in 
Harper's, withits procession of angry rhinoceros, infuriated buffalo, 
lion and lioness, and the three enormous elephants (we dare not 
state the weight of their tusks or describe their remarkable behavior), 
slain in a single night by the unassisted Allan ‘Quatermain. We 
have, moreover, a native baby thrown to lions (more lions), a head- 
long fall from a precipice, and a fight with the Matukus. What 
will be left for next time? But we have confidence in Mr, Hag- 
gard; we shall still sup full of horrors and adventures. Lieut. 
Kelley's paper on the U. S. Naval Academy is illustrated by R. F. 
Zogbaum, Lafcadio Hearn’s first West Indian article is a true 
feast of gorgeous color. Abbey and Parsons have made five draw- 
ings for the old ballad ‘ With Jockey to the Fair.’ Frank H. Spear- 
man describes the present condition of things in the region styled . 
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‘by the school geographies of thirty years ago ‘The Great American 
Desert.’ ‘The fact simply is, there is no known limit to the rich- 
mess and depth of this desert soil.’ ‘In Far Lockaber’ will be 
more enjoyable when read as a whole; its movement is rather slow 
for a serial. Mr. Warner incidentally mentions Matihew Arnold’s 
‘curiosity about Indianapolis, caused by the fascination which the 
name had always had for him. ‘ He found there a very extensive 
bookstore, where his own works were sold in numbers that pleased 
and surprised him. The miscellaneous books dealt in are 
mostly cheap reprints of English works, with very few American 
‘copyright books. This is a significant comment on the languish- 
ing state of the market for works of American authors in the ab- 
sence of an International Copyright law.’ To lovers of Howells 
this number will be dear; his ‘Annie Kilburn’ begins to show 
‘earnestness, as well as those deft, light touches seldom absent from 
his work; and his consideration, in the Editor's Study, of Arnold’s 
criticism of America, is notable in its breadth and depth and its 
truly American spirit. There is a brief paper on ‘ Street Trees of 
Washington,’ a touching Southern story called ‘ “ Old Miss” and 
“ Sweetheart,”’ by H. S. Edwards, and an account by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie of the ancient sculptures of Thebes, with valuable 
illustrations from photographs, taken by the author from casts of 
the original bas-reliefs, obtained by a most interesting process. 
per erbert Morse has a somewhat vague poem, and William 

. Richards a monosyllabic sonnet, containing but one dissyllable. 
He is only partly successful in attaining melody and ease, under 
this hard condition. 

It gives one a thrill of pleasure to read an article like that which 
Col. T. W. Higginson has prepared for this month’s Forum. It is 
a positive sisal to find someone who has the courage to’stand up 
for his fatherland against the absurd tyranny of Anglomania. One 
can not always take such an erithusiastic view as he does of the 
‘quality and tone of American manners, but one cam agree with him 
almost without reserve on the subject of English boorishness. As 
Col. Higginson truly says, if we os sons of Jonathan slip up on 
what is only a trivial blunder in the King’s English, at least ‘as she 
is spoke’ in the British Isles, John Bull pounces upon us in the 
most unmerciful manner, and criticises us probably in expressions 
which, to un-Anglicized American ears, would be revolting.“ Yet 
we accept their rebukes in the most hangdog fashion, and approve 
them by the immediate importation of anything and everything, 
good, bad or indifferent, so only it be English. We need a few 
wholesome reminders like Col. Higginson’s, to bring us to our 
senses. Politically, Te Forum this month shows a decided ten- 
dency towards the principles of the Republican faith, and publishes 
besides Senator Edmunds’s paper on ‘ The Political Situation,’ one 
from Senator Chandler on ‘Our Southern Masters,’ in which the 
doughty ex-Secretary waves the bloody-shirt in a way that would 
do credit to the shade of Gen. Logan himself. George Pellew in 
his contribution on ‘The New Battle of the Books’ arrives at the 
only sensible conclusion possible, on the war between the so-called 
romantic and realistic schools in fiction. The tenor of his speech 
is very much in accord with M. Daudet’s opinion on the subject, 
which we quoted last week, when he says, ‘There ave no groups, 
no schools; there are individualities and talents, that is all.’ And 
in speaking of the liberty of selection, which a writer renounces 
when he devotes himself to the restrictions of any supposed school 
or group, Mr. Pellew concludes, ‘ To shackle such liberty of choice 
may lose for humanity something irretrievable, something of incal- 
culable worth.’ Other articles are by W. L. Trenholm, on ‘ The 
Moral Principle in Public Affairs, by Meredith Clymer, on ‘ The 
Stuff Dreams are Made off,’ and by Edward Atkinson, who asks 
‘ How Can Our Wages Be Increased?’ On the whole the number 
is unusually strong. 

We have a large colonial possession in the extreme North-west, 
concerning which the ordinary citizen is in the densest ignorance. 
In The Popular Science Monthly for July, Ensign W. L. Howard 
of the Navy, in a very readable article, throws some interesting 
light on Arctic Alaska, and tells us many new facts about the 
climate and many strange things of the natives, and gives some 
valuable information on the resources of the country. In contra- 
diction to the prevalent opinion in regard to the savagery and 
treachery of the natives of the interior of Northern Alaska, he says 
that he has found them the kindest and most hospitable people in 
the world. The first things taught children are to dance, shoot the 
bow and arrow, and to smoke. It is a common occurrence to see 
a mother take the child from her breast and give it her pipe! 
From the tender nurslings one sees in the streets here, puffing away 
at cigarettes, one would conclude that the inhabitants about the 
Ik-pik-puk are not so very far behind us in civilization after all. 
The three papers on Darwinism and the Christian Faith are con- 
cluded with thisnumber. Prof.’G. Von Taube has a solid paper on 
manual or industrial training; and following is a very appreciative 
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notice of the character and work of M. Paul Bert, the distinguished 
French savanz, who died last year in Tonkin. M. Bert’s face is the 


subject of the frontispiece of the magazine, and a remarkable face 
itis, too. 


The monthly novelette is not always the leading attraction of 
Lippincott’s ; but this is really the case with Mr. Bishop’s ‘ The 
Yellow Snake,’ a fascinating tale of gold-finding in Mexico. - 
The story in the Tourgee legal series is that of a clever deception 
practiced on Messrs. Gauge and Swallow by the type-writer girl. 
Charles McIlvaine writes of ‘Our Friends and Foes Among the 
Toadstools ;’ Louise Imogen Guiney records, with some pleasant 
touches, ‘A Case of Weakness for the First Person Singular’— 
analyzing the sentiments evoked by a visit to the scenes of schodl- 
days. She suggests that the affectionate longing and homage with 
which one may look back on himself, after a certain lapse of time, 
is but proper filial deference, since ‘the child is father to the man,’ 
Charles Henry Liiders contributes a thoughtful short poem, ‘ Ulti- 
mate Failure,’ which is mistakenly indexed as a sonnet ; and Char- 
lotte Fiske Bates has a pretty quatrain about a ‘ Persia-odored 
rose.’ 


In the finely illustrated paper on railway engineering which opens 
Scribner's Magazine, John Bogart states that there are in this 
country one hundred and fifty thousand miles of railway; ‘three 
hundred thousand miles of rails—in length enough to make twelve 
steel girdles for the earth’s circumference. . The rail itself, 
the little section of steel, is an engineering feat. The change of its 
form from the curious and clumsy iron pear-head of thirty years 
ago is a scientific development.’ It is a trifle unfortunate 
that a story so disagreeable in subject as that of Mr. James should 
be running side by side with one so languid in atmosphere as that 
of Mr. Stimson. The arid effect is here partly counteracted, how- 
ever, by a romantic oasis, the Hawthornian tale ‘ Maestro Ambro- 
gio,’ by T. R. Sullivan. Princeton and Yale are represented by the 
astronomical paper of Prof. Young and Prof. Seymour’s ‘ Life and 
Travel in Modern Greece,’ F. D. Millett’s charming sketches add- 
ing to the intrinsic interest of the latter. Besides Mr. Lathrop’s 
Gettysburg Ode, there are poems by Graham R. Tomson, Arlo 
Bates, and Allan S. Botsford. Mr. Stevenson works his odd little 
puppet-show of ‘ Popular Authors ’ with evident and contagious en- 
joyment. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


A’MEMORIAL window to the late Bishop Matthew Simpson of 
the Methodist Church has been placed in the Simpson Memorial 
Church at Long Branch by his friend, Mr. George W. Childs. It 
was dedicated last week. The window is in three panels, the mid- 
dle one containing a portrait of Bishop Simpson. Mr. Childs has 
also given a window to St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Long Branch, as a memorial of Gen. Grant. In the centre of the 
window is a head and shoulders portrait, life-size, of the General. 
Two full-length figures, ‘ Mourning and Peace,’ stand on either side 
of the bust; and above them is a floating figure, emblematic of 
Glory, with the sentence over it, ‘ Let us have peace !’ 


—The set of one hundred photogravure plates executed for 
Goupil & Cie. of Paris for a limited edition of the works of Géréme 
was announced to be destroyed at the office of the New York pub- 
lishers on Tuesday. They had obtained an order from the Court 
for the destruction of the plates, the object being to prevent the 
publication of further editions. The. edition was limited to 1000 
copies. 

—Two large bronze statues, representing an American soldier 
and a sailor, destined for the Soldiers’ Monument at Binghamton, 
N. Y., were on view at the Henri Bonnard bronze foundry last. 
week. They were the work of George Wagner. Both statues 
contained careful modelling, and were realistically treated in a genre 
vein, with enough of the heroic quality to save them from triviality. 
The figures were good in action, and presented attractive types of 
Young American manhood. 


—The home of Millet, at Barbizon, is to be demolished. The 
widow of the great painter has received notice to quit. The owner 
of the place demanded 35,000 francs from the American admirers 
of the painter who, a short time ago, endeavored to purchase it in 
order that Mme. Millet might have the use of the house during her 
lifetime, and that it should become a museum after her death. The 
movement to purchase the house was headed by Mr. Walters of 
Baltimore, who through an agent offered 20,000/ for the house. 
The offer was refused. The value of the house and gardens is 
about 8000/. 
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Robert Browning * 
LExtracts from an essay by Hamilton W. Mabie in The Andover Review for Aug.’87.] 
POETRY is always a personal interpretation of life: an interpreta- 


' tion, that is, which reveals truth through a personality. For pur- 


poses of literature there is no such thing as impersonal or abstract 
truth; that which makes'the expression or embodiment of truth, 
through the medium of language, literature is always the presence 
of the personal element. The same truths in the hands of Spencer 
and of Tennyson will take on widely different. forms ; the scientist 
will give his statement clearness, precision, definite relation to 
kindred facts; the poet will suffuse his verse with imagination, sug- 
gest the universal relationship of his truth, and stamp his expression 
with the indefinable something which we call literature. If we de- 
fine this intangible something as style, we have really added noth- 
ing to our knowledge; for in the last analysis style, as Buffon long 
ago said, isthe man. Turn the thought of the greatest poets— 
Baprecies, Dante, or Shakspeare—into your own prose, and you 
will have a valuable residuum of truth, but the quality which made 
that truth literature has somehow escaped. You have kept the 
thought, but Sophocles, Dante, and Shakspeare have slipped 
through your fingers. 

Life is the one great fact which art is always endeavoring to ex- 
ty and illustrate and interpret, and art is the supreme and final 
orm in which life is always striving to utter itself. Greek art was, 
within its limitations, nobly complete, because Greek life attained 
a full and adequate development ; and Greek life being what it was, 
the beauty and harmony of Greek art were inevitable. The truths 
and forces which determine the quality of ‘life are always wrought 
out, or find channels for themselves, p Badr individuals; and the 
individual temperament, adaptation, genius, always adds to the ex- 
pression of truth that quality which transforms-it_into art. Now, 
of this subtle relation of personality to life and art Browning has, 
of all modern poets, the clearest and most fruitful understanding. 
It is involved in his fundamental conception of life and art, and in 
its illustration his genius has lavished its resources. The general 
order of things no less than the isolated individual experience be- 
come comprehensible to him when it is seen that through person- 
ality the universe reveals itself, and in the high and final develop- 
ment of personality the universe accomplishes the immortal work 
for which the shining march of its suns and the ebb and flow of 
its vital tides were ordained. 

To say this is to say that Browning is a philosopher as well as a 
poet, and that his verse, instead of lending itself to the lyric utter- 
ance of insolated emotion, becomes the medium through which the 
universal harmony of things is translated into song. It would not 
be difficult to indicate the sources from which Browning has re- 
ceived intellectual impulses of the highest importance; but his 
thought of life as it lies revealed in his work, although allied to 
more than one system, is essentially his own. Of all English poets 
he is the most difficult to classify, and his originality as a thinker is 
no less striking. It is true of him, as of most great thinkers, that 
his real contribution to our common fund of thought lies not so 
much in the disclosure of entirely new truths as in fresh and fruit- 
ful application of truths already known; in a survey of life com- 
plete, adequate, and altogether novel in the clearness and harmony 
with which a few fundamental conceptions are shown to be sov- 
ereign throughout the whole sphere of being. It is not too much 
to say of Browning that of all English poets he has rationalized 
life most thoroughly. In the range of his interests and the scope 
of his thought is a man of Shakspearean mould. If his art 
matched Shakspeare’s we should have in him the realization of 
Emerson’s dream of the poet-priest, ‘a reconciler, who shall not 
trifle with Shakspeare the player, nor shall grope in graves with 
Swedenborg the mourner; but who shall see, speak, and act with 
equal inspiration.’ The plilosopher in Browning sometimes usurps 
the functions of the artist, and the thought misses that flash and 
play of the shaping imagination which would have given it the 

“elusive poetic quality. But for the most part it is the artist who 
deals with.the crude materials of life and gives them, not plastic, 
but dramatic unity and beauty. Other ts give us glimpses of 
the highest truth ; Browning gives something near a complete vision 
of it. Shelley summons the elemental forces out of the formless 
‘depths, and they pass before us—ocean, sky, wind, and cloud—as 
they passed by Prometheus ages ago; Keats recalls the vanished 
loveliness ‘of marble men and maidens overwrought, with forest 
branches and the trodden weed ;’ Wordsworth matches the even- 
ing star, moving solitary along the edges of the hills, with a phrase 
as pre and high. But in Browning’s wide outlook all these par- 
tial visions are included. He, too, can brood, with Paracelus, over 
the invisible and fathomless sea of force, on whose bosom our little 

~ world floats like the shining crest of a wave; he, too, with Cleon, 


* Continued from June 9. 
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can summon back that perfection of form whose secret perished 
with the hands that could illustrate but fever reveal it; he, too,’ 
with David, borne, he knows not how, from the vision of the far-off 
Christ, can feel nature throbbing with the beat of his own heart, 
and the very stars tingling in the sudden and limitless expansion of 
his own consciousness. If in all these varied insights and experi- 
ences he fails to secure the perfection of form with which each 
great poet matches his peculiar and characteristic message, there 
is certainly compensation in the immensity of outlook which in- 
cludes these insolated scenes as a great landscape holds with its 
limits fertile field and sterile barrenness, glimpse of sea and depth 
of forest, familiar village street and remote mountain fastness, losing 
something of definiteness and beauty of detail from each, but gain- 
ing the sublimity and completeness of half a continent. 

Browning’s life and work have never been at odds, nor has there 
been any serious change in his methods and principles. Born in 
1812, he published his first poem, ‘ Pauline,’ in 1832, at the age of 
twenty. Since that time there has been an almost unbroken series 
of works coming from his hand; they have appeared at irregular 
intervals, but they evidently represent a continuous and harmonious 
unfolding of his life. He did not begin by trying his hand at vari- 
ous instruments, searching for that which should match his native 
gifts; nor did he grope among different themes for one that should 
vitalize his imagination. On the contrary, the dramatic quality of 
his genius discovers itself in ‘ Pauline,’ from which, by a natural 
development, both the drama and the monologue of later years 
have been evolved ; while in the matter of themes it is clear that 
he has never waited for the fitting and inspiring motive, but has 
vitalized, by the virile force of his own nature, such subjects as 
have come to hand. Following the course of his development from 
‘ Pauline’ through the dramas, the lyrics, the monologues, ‘The 
Ring and the Book,’ to ‘ Parleyings with Certain People of Import- 
ance in their Day,’ no student of Browning can mistake the great 
lines of his thought, nor fail to see that thought has expanded out 
of thought until there lies in these varied and voluminous works an 
orderly and rational world of idea, emotion, and action. Nor will 
one have gone far without discovering that he is in a new world, 
and that the man who journeys beside him is in some ‘sense a dis- 
coverer and explorer. Such an one may sometimes blaze his. path 
in the enthusiasm and haste of the search, and leave for others the 
building of the highway which shall be easy to the feet of the mul- 
titude. Coming to manhood at a time when splendid dreams were 
in the minds of poets and growing prophesies on their lips, Brown- 
ing held resolutely to the actual as he saw it about him; that noble 
work of his early maturity, ‘Paracelsus,’ marks, with unerring pre- 
cision, the limits of human achievement. Living on into a period 
in which for the moment the aggressive energy of the scientific 
spirit has almost discredited the authority of the imagination, 
Browning holds with equal resolution to the real as the completion 
and explanation of the actual; to the spiritual as the key to the 
material . . . . 

Professor Dowden, in his admirable contrast of Tennyson and 
Browning, has made it clear, that while the Laureate sees life on 
the orderly and-institutional side; Browning sees it on its sponta- 
neous and inspirational side. The one seeks the explanation of 
the mysteries which surround him, and the processes by which life 
is unfolded in the slow, large movement of law; the other goes 
straight to the centre whence the energy of life flows. Society is 
much to Browning, not because it teaches great truths, but-be- 
cause it reveals the force and direction of individual impulse. 
Tennyson continually moves away from the individual emotion 
and experience to that wider movement in which it shall mix and 
lose itself ; the fragment of a life gaining dignity and completeness 
by blending with the whole. Browning, on the other hand, by 
virtue of the immense importance he attaches to personality, is 
continually striving to discover in the individual the potency and 
direction of the general movement. Every life is a revelation to 
him ; every life is a channel through which a new force pours into 
the world. 

Browning has always refused to break life up into fragments, to 
use one set of faculties to the exclusion of another set, to accept 
half truths for the whole truth. He discovers truth not only by 
the processes of intellectual inquiry, but through the joy and pain 
of the senses, the mystery of love, loss, suffering, conquest; by the 
use, in a word, of his own personality. Life and the universe are 
to teach him, and he is in their presence to learn through the whole 
range of his being; to be taught quite as much unconsciously ‘as 
consciously ; above all things, to grow into truth. To reveal truth 
is, in his conception, the supreme function of the visible world; a 
— as natural to it as the growth of trees or the blossoming of 

owers, To learn is the normal activity and function of the 


human soul. Together, for ages past, the universe and the spirit 


of man have confronted each other in a mighty and far-reaching’ 
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struggle of the one to impart and the other to receive; until in- 
visibly as the dew falls on the blade of grass, there descends into 
human lives truth after truth according to their capacity. Not by 
searching alone, but by patient waiting as well ; not by intellectual 
processes alone, but by obscure processes of heart; not by conquest 
only, but by growth, has life cleared itself to the thought of men. 
The germs of all truth lie in the soul, and when the ripe moment 
comes the truth within answers to the fact without as the flower 
responds to the sun, giving it form for heat and color for light. It 
follows from Browning’s refusal to break up life into fragments 
that he never dissociates knowledge and art from life; they are al- 
ways one in his thought and one in his work. Knowledge is never 
attainment or-conquest with him ; it is always life expanded to a. 
certain limit of truth. Paracelsus fails because the volume of his 
life is not wide and deep enough to receive into itself the truth to 
which he aspires. . . : 

,, [To be continued.] 





Notes 


Mr. HOWELLS in the next instalment of ‘ Annie Kilburn,’ now 
running in Harper's, very cleverly hits off some frail people 
whom we all know, whose ruling passion is ‘ amateur theatricals.’ 
Some other people, whose special weakness is ‘ ancestry,’ are also 
absurdly ‘guyed’ therein. In the same number (August) Mr. 
Haggard’s short serial, ‘Maiwa'’s Revenge,’ will be concluded. 
One of the most interesting features of the magazine, we are prom- 
ised, will be a profusely illustrated article on Botticelli, by Theodore 
Child. 

—In an early number of Cassell’s Magazine will appear a por- 
trait of Miss M. G. McClelland, the Virginia author whose novel, 
* Oblivion,’ has met with marked and deserved success. 


—Mr. Harold R. Griffith, of this year’s graduating class at Yale, 
has just assumed the editorship of Zhe American Bookseller. Mr. 
Griffith has unmistakable ability, and is not without experience in 
literary journalism, having been one of the editors of the old-estab- 
lished Yale ‘ Zzt.,’ and for a longer period a contributor to THE 
CRITIC. 


—Messrs. Cupples & Hurd have just started the publication of a 
new collection of American authors, which they call the American 
Tauchnitz Edition. ‘Miss Frances Merley,’ by John Elliott Curran, 
is the first volume issued. 


—Moncure D. Conway’s historical work will be published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons in September. It is entitled ‘Omitted Chapters 
of History, disclosed in the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph, 
Governor of Virginia, First Attorney-General U. S., Secretary of 
State.’ 


—Mr. George Wm. Curtis’s Gettysburg oration will be published 
in a supplement to Harfer’s Weekly on ‘uly 3. 


—W. R. Jenkins, the French publisher, has just added Mme. 
Henry Greville’s ‘ Perdue’ to his series of Romans Choisis. He has 
also arranged for the simultaneous publication here and in Paris, of 
Daudet’s new romance, ‘L’Immortel,’ which will be ready early in 
July. Mr. Jenkins will shortly issue, in cheap form, Dumas’s ‘ La 
Tulipe Noire.’ 

—David McKay of Philadelphia is about to publish, under the 
title of ‘The Septameron,’ a collection of short stories by Phila- 
delphians. 

—A rumor comes from St. Petersburg to the effect that lunacy 
proceedings are about to be instituted against Count Tolstoi. 

—Tid-Bits has enlarged its pages and with the issue of last 
week changed its name to Zzme, Both changes are in the nature 
of improvements. The paper owes its brightness to the editorship 
of Mr. Wolcott Balestier; and although a ‘comic’ weekly, and 

ublished by the John W. Lovell Co., it is a vigorous advocate of 
Teeeciationsl Copyright, among other reforms. 


—A singular instance of journalistic discourtesy has recently 
been brought to our attention. In the Gardener's Chronicle (Lon- 
don) of June 16 are two large wpod-cuts showing two trees, one 
large and one small, of Yucca filifera in blossom. This tree, al- 
though known to cultivation in the south of France, has been 
little seen or studied in its native habitat, and the pictures to which 
we refer, showing white drooping flower-clusters from four to 
‘six feet in length, will be novel as well as striking to almost every 
= The editor states that they ‘are copied from photographs of 

e actual trees,’ but the truth seems to be that se were copied, 
without credit, from ‘ process’ reproductions of such photographs 
which were published in Garden and Forest on April 11. It is not 
possible to question that the American prints and the English 
wood-cuts were made from the same originals; and as these orig- 
inals were taken by a brother-in-law of Prof. Sargent, editor of 
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Garden and Forest, about a } pie 4g6, utider the eye of the Profes- 


sor, who kept the plates and reserved them for publication in his 

own journal; it is difficult to see how they can have come into the 

possession @f the English editor. The discourtesy shown in the 

appropriation (‘ convey, the wise it call’) of the pictures is repeated 

in the text, yhere no mention of Prof. Sargent’s name is made, 
although he described the tree more accurately and fully than had 

ever been done before. 


—The Life of Congreve, by Edthund Gosse, and a study of 
a by James Sime, will follow next in the Great Writers 
eries. , 
—Macmillan & Co, announce for next week Part IV. of the New 
English Dictionary. It will be issued in two sections, in order to 
complete, by the first section, the initial of the six intended volumes 
in which the work will be published. They announce for this week 
week Vol. III. of the new edition of Browning. 
—Christie Murray, the English novelist, is about to ‘publish a 
volume of poems, 


—‘Treland under Coercion’ is the title of Wm. Henry Hurlbert’s 
forthcoming book. David Douglas, the Edinburgh publisher, is 
bringing it out. 

—Alice French is the name of the lady who writes for the maga- 
zines over the signature of ‘Octave Thanet.’ She is the daughter 
of Judge French, of Davenport, Iowa, and is of Puritan descent, 
She says her method of work is ‘ simply to tell the truth in as good 
and simple English as I can pick up.’ It is said that Miss French 
has lately been engaged in studying character and life on an Ar- 
kansas plantation. , 


—Next month’s Lzfpzncott’s will contain Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott’s novel of ‘ Mammon.’ 


—It is announced that Mr. Lester Wallack will contribute to 
Scribner's several papers giving his reminiscences of his career as 
an actor and manager for half a century. 


—Mr. W. H. Bishop’s ‘Brown Stone Boy’ is to be the néxt 
volume of Cassell’s Sunshine Series. Mrs. Coombs’s’‘ As Common 
Mortals’ will:follow it. Among their novels in paper form for 
summer reading the Scribners publish Mr. Bunner’s ‘ The Midge’ 
and Prof. Boyesen’s ‘Gunnar.’ To Ticknor’s paper series will be 
added soon ‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ by W. D. Howells. 

—The Lippincotts have in press ‘Stanley to the Rescue: the 
Relief of Emin Pasha,’ by A. Wauters, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Belgium. It will contain a map and 34 
illustrations. 
* —Lee & Shepard have ready a new edition of T. W. Higginson’s 
‘Short Studies of American Authors,’ to which have been added 
papers on Miss Alcott and E. P. Whipple. 


— The St. James's Gazette says that it has only recently been 
discovered that the Empress Victoria of Germany is the author of 
a very good translation, which appeared in 1881 and caused some 
stir in German political and literary circles, of the late Carlo Ming- 
hetti’s book on the State and the Church. Signor Minghetti was 
President of the Council of King Victor Emmanuel. 


—At the third annual meeting of the Goethe Society, held re- 
cently in Weimar, the membership, including the 725 members re- 
siding outside of Germany, was shown to be 2900. 

—Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish a new novel called ‘In 
Hot Haste,’ by M. E. Hullah, the scene of which is laid in Ger 
many. 

—Prof. Henry Drummond, who was one of the aspirants to the 
Presidency of Princeton College and is the author of ‘ Tropical 
Africa’ and ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ is pictured as a 
tall, slim, fair young, man, with a trim mustache and a well-fitting 
frock-coat, resembling an officer of the Guards rather than a lec- 
turer at a university. Prof. Drummond is a frequent visitor to » 
America. 


—Roberts Bros. are preparing for immediate publication ‘ Five 
Fairy Tales,’ by Oscar Wilde, with illustrations by Walter Crane 
and Jacomb Hood. 

—The third session of the Deerfield (Mass.) Summer School of 
History and Romance will open on Thursday, July 5, and continue 
until July 31, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. Sessions 
will begin at 2.30 P.M. The programme will include the follow- 
ing lecturers:—Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins, Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Champney, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Prof. F. W. Putnam, E. S. 
Nadal, Edward W. Emerson, Richard Hodgson, George B. Bart- 
lett, Charles Dudley Warner (probably), Henry Mott, Librarian of 
McGill University, Montreal, George W. Cable, and John Talon 
Lesperance. Discussions will follow the essays. In addition 
to the regular course of lectures, there will be a class in Folk- 
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Lore, and another in American Literature. These classés will only 
be open to members. ‘The President of the School — L. J. B 
Lincoln. 


—The Boston Journal says:—‘It is rumored that the Alcott 
home, in Concord, interesting for its many eg tap literary and 
. philosophical associations, will soon be offered for sa}é by the sur- 
‘viving members of the family, to whom the old house'seems only a 
sad ghost of its former self.’ 

—President and Mrs. Cleveland are to be specially invited to at- 
tend the approaching session of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion at Newport. 


—F. Warne & Co. announce that the forthcoming volume in the 
Chandos Classics will be ‘ Selected Essays from The Tatler,’ with 
introductory essay and notes, by Alex. Charles Ewald, author of 
‘Stories from the State Papers, etc. 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. are bringing out an American edition of 
the ‘ Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir Wm. Temple.’ 

—Harper & Bros. announce this week the publication of cloth 
editions of Wm. Black’s ‘Strange Adventures of a House-boat,’ 
Curtis's ‘ Capitals of Spanish America,’ and Rider Haggard’s ‘ Mr. 
Meeson’s Will.’ Mr. Black’s last novel has sold better than any of 
his preceding works; two editions were exhausted at once. ‘A 
Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder’ is also in great 
demand. Mrs. Herrick’s ‘House-keeping Made Easy’ is about to 
appear in book form. 


—Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, author of ‘A Handful”of Honey- 
suckle,’ is about to publish a new collection of verse, under the 
title of ‘Songs, Ballads, and a Garden Play.’ 


—Mrs. Lamb contributes to the July Magazine of American 
History an illustrated article on the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Other features of the periodical are an essay, by Judge Wm. J. 
Bacon on the Continental Congress ; ‘Personal Recollections of 
Andrew Johnson,’ by the Hon. Charles K. Tuckerman ; Senator 
Fowler’s paper on ‘East Tennessee One Hundred Years Ago;’ 
and ‘A Chapter on the History of Spain,’ by the Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, our Minister at Madrid. 

—The eleventh Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will open at Round Lake, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day, July 26. A second session will be held at Keyport, N. J., be- 
ginning on Aug. 7. 

—The correspondent of 7he Evening Post cabled from London 
on the 2!st inst. : 

The Lord Chief-Justice presided yesterday in a private room in the 
Law Courts at a meeting held to consider the final refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to continue to pay Matthew Arnold’s pension [$1,250] to his 
widow. It was agreed that Lord Coleridge should write a letter to the 
Times, inviting contributions to a fund for erecting a bust in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and making provision for Mrs. Arnold ; the surplus to be 
devoted to founding a scholarship of English literature at Oxford, Be- 
fore presiding at this meeting in aid of. a poor literary man, Lord Cole- 
ridge had been hearing the turf libel case in which the jockey Wood ad- 
mitted that he earned $50,000 yearly. 

—Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson is pictured at the Alcott memo- 
rial services as a bowed, white-haired and saintly-looking woman. - 

—Mr. William D. Howells has settled. his family at Nahant for 
the summer, where they have gone for the benefit of his daugh- 
ter’s health. Mr. T. B. Aldrich sailed for Europe last week. 

—It is said that Mr. Rider Haggard’s new story, ‘ Mr. Meeson’s 
Will,’ has given great offence in London, as the principal charac- 
ters are identified in the minds of literary people with the particular 
publishing firm with whom the author has had business disputes. 

—A.C. Armstrong & Son are confident they have made a new 
Southern ‘find’ in the person of Miss Grace King, whose novel, 
‘Monsieur Motte,’ has met with such marked success. 


—Lee & Shepard: have ready for publication a new volume of 
travels entitled, ‘ Mexico: Picturesque, Political, Progressive,’ the 
joint work of Mrs. Mary E. Blake of Boston, and Mrs. Margaret F. 
Sullivan of Chicago. 

—Hereafter the price of Ze Pall Mall Budget will be fourpence, 
instead of threepence as heretofore. The latter price was fixed 
when the Budget was simply a reprint from the Gazette, without 
the illustrations, original sketches, special cartoons, and supple- 
mentary articles of to-day. 

—The Tenth. Annual Commencement Exercises of Lake Forest 
University, Illinois, were held this week. 

| —Whittaker & Co. of London are soon to publish a series of 
illustrated hand-books on the minor arts and industries. The first 
volume will be a manual on drawing and designing, and others will 
soon follow on wood-carving, modelling, leather-work, etc. The 
series is edited, and largely contributed to, by Mr. C. G. Leland. 
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—We notice two more papers modelled in external appearance 
wholly or in part upon THE CRITIC. One is Zhe Teacher of this. 


city; the other 7he Packer Alumna, the organ of the Associate 
Alumnez of Packer Institute. 


—The twenty-third volume (T-Ups) of ‘ The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ is said to contain less light reading than most of the pre- 
ceding issues, but to be rich in subject matter. 


—Ginn & Co. will publish next month a Manual of Astronomy 
by Prof. C, A. Yourtg of Princeton, for the use of scientific schools. 
and colleges, 


—The following story is in circulation, which the reader may 
credit or not, as he likes : 

The French critic Albert Delpit, who really is an American—a New 
Orleans creole,—and M. Feébvre of the Comédie Frangaise, recently de- 
cided to settle the differences arising out of the mutual attacks on ‘each 
other by means of a.duel, Their seconds arranged the preliminary con- 
ditions of the encounter, which were that Delpit should read aloud to 
his adversary a five-act comedy prepared by him for the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, after which Fébvre was to act some of his principal réles, and the 
one who first showed signs of weariness was to be declared the van- 
quished party. Before Delpit concluded the reading of his drama, 
Fébvre, with a yawn, extended his hand in token of reconciliation and 
declared himself vanquished. 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1360.—Who was Fabiola ? 

SKANEATELES, N. Y. M. E. B. 

[The more famous of the two Fabiolas known to Christian history was 
a noble Roman lady, the friend of St. Jerome. She was a descendent 
of Julius Maximus, and by her wealth and position did much to advance 
the early Church. She died in 399, her funeral being celebrated as a 
Christian triumph. The other Fabiola was a lady to whom St. Augus- 
tine addressed some concolatory religious epistles. } 





ANSWERS. 

No. 1354.—3, The couplet can be found in Adelaide Proctor’s ‘A 
Woman’s Last Word.’ 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. M. L. B. 

No. 1355.—In the ‘Songs of Three Centuries’ edited by Whittier, 
the lines are ascribed to Henry King and appear in an elegy beginning, 


Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted. 





WYomIne, O. .M. 

No. 1355.—The lines may be found in ‘ On the Death of his Wife,’ 
by Henry King (1591-1669), Bishop of Chichester. The poem is given in 
‘The Family Library of British Poetry,’ J. T. Fields and E. P. Whip- 
ple, editors, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. & > T. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 

Adee, D. G. No. 19 State Street. 500..... 200. eee cees che ceeeceeeeee Cassell & Co. 
Balg, G. H. Comparative Glossary of Gothic Language. (Part 2 


. Westermanr. & Co, 
Carter, R. A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England, $1.50. 


Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 





Curran, J. E. Miss Frances Merley. soc.............++++ Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Denslow, Van Buren. Principles of Economic Philosophy. $3.50....... ‘assell & Co, 
DeVere, S. E. Odes of Horace...........sccesceseccstee. cose ave Thos. Whittaker. 
Dorsey, A. H. Zoe’s Daughter...............00eeees Baltimorez aj Murphy & Co. 
Ely, R T. Problems of To-Day. $1.25 ....... .. Sapcipewaaes . Y, Crowell & Co. 
Ewing, J. H. Smap-Dragoms. 300........ ..ceesceeeceeecees E. & J. B. Young & Co, 
Fellows, G. S. ‘* Loisette”” Exposed.........e.sseseseeeeee eee . S. Fellows & Co. 
Garnett, R. Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson.......4........+0-eee00s Thos. Whittaker, 
Gréville,H. Perdue. 60c ........ .ce.ceeeeee BS SES MRE S tly Wn. R. Jenkins, 


Hale, E. E. TheArabian Nights. soc.’ ... 
Hawthorne, J. A Dream and a Forgetting. 





ames, H. The Reverberator. $1.25... .......-00seee ceeee serene acmillan & Co. 
b, Martha J. Magazine of Am. History. Vol. XIX.......... Historical Pub. Co. 
Lane-Poole, S.- The Story of Turkey. $1.50.....1+ csssecesess G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
LeCato, N. J. W. Tom Burton; or the Days of ’6r............ Belford, Clarke & Co. 
Lingston, R. Verses of Country and Town........... London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
Lingston, R. Woodland and Dreamland.............. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 
Mariager, P. Pictures of Hellas.... .......-sssseeeeesseerses coe W. S. Gottsberger. 
Nordenskiéld, A. E. Seconde Expédition Suédoise au Grénland. 


Paris: Hachette & Cie. 
Plato. Crito and Phaedo. 10c Cassell 
Ross, Clinton. Gallery of a Random Collector. *$1.25.......... G. 


P. Putnam’s. Sons. 
She: .E. M. Martin Van Buren. $1.25.... ... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Waters, Robt. Wm. Shakspeare Portrayed by Himself. $1.25....... Worthington Co. 
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BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY NOW READY. 


Contains the Second of the Great 


“RAILWAY ARTICLES, 


ENTITLED 


FEATS OF RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


By Joun Bocart, State Engineer of New York. 

















The article is a natural complement to Mr. Thomas Curtis Clark’s account of the Building of a Railway, published 
in the June issue, and describes with force and picturesqueness many of the great achievements in engineering, such as 
the Oroya Railway in Peru, built among almost impenetrable mountains; the St. Gothard spiral tunnel, which several 
times crosses itself; and the St. Louis, Lachine, Niagara, Bismarck, Forth, and Britannia bridges, with a clear account of 
the method of laying bridge foundations by work in a pneumatic caisson. Mr. Bogart has written of these things with a 
full knowledge of the daring, persistency, and executive ability required for their accomplishment. 

There are 35 illustrations, by J. H. Twachtman, Walter Shirlaw, J. D. Woodward, and C. C. Johnson are among 
the artists who have made drawings for this article, which is the most elaborately illustrated of any which have appeared 
in this magazine. 

The next article in the Railway series will be “American Locomotives and Cars,” by M. N. Forney, to appear in 
the August number, to be followed by one on “Passenger Travel,” by General Horace Porter, in the September number, 

New York Zimes: “The Railway series, which is begun in the June number of Scribner’s, promises to attract new 
attention to this admirable periodical. There is not in American industrial life a topic which could possess a wider inter- 
est or which affects more directly the every day experience and observation of men and women.’ 





OTHER CONTENTS IN JULY NUMBER ARE: 
Popular Authors. By Rosert Louts Stevenson. Gettysburg. 
An Astronomer’s Summer Trip. A Battle Ode. Grorce Parsons LaTHRop. Pas- 


By Cuartes A. Younc. With illustrations from sages from the poem to be read before the Society of 


2 the Army of the Potomac, at Gettysburg, on the 
Bes a sy sage-saletd the American Eclipse Expedi twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle, July 3, 1888. 


: : With a head-piece from a battle-sketch by: W. H. 
Life and Travel in Modern Greece. sr 

By Tuomas D. Seymour. [Illustrated from original Solitude (poem). Arto BarTEs, 

drawings by F. D. Millet and others. Death and Jus tice ( Gc ae 
' oem). GraHam R:\Tomson 
Henry James . : 


Contributes the second part of his novelette “ A Lon- Mid-Summer (poem). ALLAN Simpson BotsrorD. 
don Life.’ 


OF THE JUNE NUMBER THE CHICAGO 7R/BUNE 
First Harvests. Rte SAYS: “IT IS A TREASURE WORTH PRESERVING 
Chapters er . F. J. Stimson. AS A MODEL OF WHAT A POPULAR MAGAZINE 


Maestro Ambrogio. SHOULD BE AND COULD BE IN AMERICA IN THE 
A delightful short story by T. R. SuLLivan. YEAR 3668. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER, $3.00 A YEAR. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Peer must ; 
Florsford s 


Acitp PHOSPHATE 


LIQUID 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid, in such form as to 
readily assimilated by the system. 
Prepared ayy, Mac the directions of Proféssor 
E. N. Horsford, of bridge, Mass. 


For Dyspepsia, 
Mental § Physical: Exhaustion, 
Nervousness, 


Weakened Energy, Indigestion, 
7 Etc, 

Universally recommended and prescribed by physi- 
Sifts ection will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
it ig the Dest, tone known, furnishing sustenance to 

t makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 
INVIGORATING, STRENGTHENING, 

HEALTHFUL, REFRESHING. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further 
jare mailed free. ‘Sranufuteoredon tke re 


RuMForpD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R, I. 
t@” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, 
New York, 


HAVE NOW READY 
THE GALLERY OF A RANDOM COL- 
LECTOR. By Ctinron Ross, author of 
**The Silent Workman.” cloth, 
$1.25. 
THE STORY OF TURKEY. By STAN- 
LEY LANE-PooLE, author of the ‘Story of 


16mo, 


the Moors in Spain.” 12mo, cloth, fully 
illustrated; $1.50. (Vol. I9 in the Story of 


the Nations Series.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


* Vou. 18. THE STORY OF THE GOTHS. By 
Henry BRADLEY. 
Vou, ry. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Hon, 
MILY LAWLESS. 
Vou. 16. THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. By Mme 
Z. A, Racozin. 


A HARD-WON VICTORY. By Grace D. 
LITCHFIELD, author of ‘‘ Only an Incident,” 
‘The Knight of the Black Forest,” ‘* Criss- 

: 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Cross,” etc. 


Full lists sent on application. 





ERMAN SIMPLIFIED, SPANISH SIMPLIFIED 
SELF-TAUGHT. 12 Nos., 10Cents each, Circulars 
Free. Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New York, 








the 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


First Steps in Elec- 
tricity. _- 


By Cuaries Barnarp. Describes a series of simple 
and inexpensive experiments which illustrate the gen- 
eral laws pera the manifestation of the force 
called Electricity. The experiments can be easily per- 
formed at home or in school, most of them with ma- 
terials to be found in every household. They explain 
and illustrate the methods by which electricity is‘made 
of use in the arts, manufactures, and business, particu- 
larly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, elec- 
tric light and railway. Admirably suited to use as 
a supplementary reader in advanced grammar and high 
schools. Cloth, illustrated. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
for 75 cents. : 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. 


For the convenience of those who cannot readily obtain 
the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the book, 

bl s have p dan ELECTRICAL OUT- 
FIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing 
the experiments described, which they will send by 
mail, securely boxed and post-paid, for $1.50. 


“CAN’T REMEMBER DATES?” 


THEN GET. 


Historical Epochs, 


WITHA 
System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. Firzsimon. A concise but comprehen- 
sive and accurate epitome of ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern history, with a very easy and 
practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, Cloth. 
60 cents. 

‘“* A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its 


merits.” —T Hos. Hunter, LL.D., Prest. NormalCollege, 
New York. 


MULTUM YN PARVO. 
A NEW BOOK OF 


Arithmetical Tables 


AND A NEW 


Primary Speller. 


These two new books, bound in one volume, 
will be sent for examination to any school 
officer or teacher, by mail, post-paid, for ten 
two-cent postage stamps. 


Merrill's New Copy- 


Books. 


Unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of New York, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, etc., ete. 

Prepared by practical Instructors in Penman- 
ship, they embody many new and valuable 
features. Intermediate Series, 75 cents per 
dozen ; Standard Series, $1.00 per dozen. 


The Beginner's Reader. 
Part I. 


By T.T. Cotzarp, Prin. Training School, Newark, N. J. 
The latest, cheapest and best reading book for 
Primary Schools. It has been prepared on a new plan 
and is sure to: commend itself to the favor of intelli- 

gent, progressiveteachers. The best quality, the max- 

imum quality, the-minimum cost. Ten cents per 
copy, $1.00 per dozen, $8.00 per hundred. 


IN PRESS. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. 
PART II. 


booksellers, or will 
id, to any part of the 
price. 








The above works are for sale 
be sent by the publishers, post 
United States, on receipt af 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 


PusuisHEers, 743 Broapway, N. Y. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
I, 


For Fifteen Years. 


A Sequel to ‘‘The Steel Hammer.” By 
Louis ULBACH. Number Three of ‘‘APPLE~ 
ToNs’ TOWN AND CouNTRY LIBRARY.” 
I2mo, paper cover. Pgice, 50 cents. 


** The Steel Hammer’’ and “ For Fifteen- Years,’’ al~ 
though published separately, form two parts of a romance 
which has been recognized by all who have read it as a 
story of subtile treatment and great power. 





A Counsel i of Perfec- 


tion. 


A NOVEL. By Lucas MALET, author of 

“Colonel Enderby’s Wife,” *‘ Mrs. Lori-~ 

mer,” etc. Number Four of ‘‘ APPLETONS™ 

TOWN AND CouNTRY LIBRARY.” 1t2mo, 

paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 

It is an open secret that Lucas Malet is the pen-name 
of Mrs. Harrison, a daughter of Charles Kingsley. Her 
two previous novels, ‘* Colonel Randers ife” and 


rs. Lorimer,” have been greatly admired by both 
critics and readers in England and the United States. 


‘‘APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTY LIBRARY” 
is published semi-monthly. It will consist 
mainly of fiction, including works by both 
American and foreign authors, bound in taste. 
luf paper covers, and sewed. The following 
are Volumes One and Two of the series: 


‘““THE STEEL HAMMER,” by Lovis 
ULBACH (a powerful romance from the 
French, freé from all objectionable features). 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


EVE. A Novel. By S. Barinc-Goutp, 

author of ‘' Red Spider,” ‘' Little Tw'- 

_ penny,” etc. 2mo, paper cover. Price, 
50 cents, 





For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishcrs by mail, post-paid, on weceipt of the 
price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw York«k. 





A delightful French Novel Just Published ; 
PERDUE, 


Par MME. HENRY GREVILLE, 
(No. 10 of Ro-mans Choisis.) 


SDs in saw cnpy cavcbiccatnashe nes thseteayihahnaen 6oc. 
[This charming story of life in Paris will be feund one 
of the most interesting of the excellent series in which 
it is published, It is the romance of a young girl’s life 
—a child lost in Paris, who grows under various influ- 
ences into a lovely and lovable woman. It is a sto 


of many vicissitudes and one that every one can enjoy. 
A New Novel by ALPHONSE DAUDET,. 


L’IMMORTEL, 
will be published in Paris early in July, and Mr. Jen- 
kins ier sadanged t have it publis simultaneously 
here. Orders recei . $1.25. 
These or any other French novels can be obtained from 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
* PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER, 
851 and 853 SIxTH AvE., New York. 
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~The Universal . Review, 


THE JUNE NUMBER OF THIS NEW MONTHLY 
IS NOW READY. 





It contains in part :— 
‘Home Rule and the Opposition Leaders.. Frank H. Hill 
- Reminiscences of a Story Teller. ......Wilkie Collins 
é How to Grow Great Men....... -Edward A. Freeman 
= Fortifications of England..Lieut. Gen. E. Mitchell 
WS MOG phe. oven dere covecs --»Harry Quilter 


The College of Physicians and the Medical Press " 
Edward Berdoe 


The Parson, the ‘a; and the Ballet. Rev. H, R. Haweis 
A Sixteenth Century Playhouse....:... William Archer 


With numerous I!lustrations. 
75 cents per copy $8 per year. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, a9 and 31 Beekman St., New York. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR. 


An annonymous novel. Ina réview from advance 
sheets, Zhe Open Court says 
“*A Pure Souled Liar’ is, for priginality of plot, 
finished and entertaining style, and high purpose, ‘7c of 
the most notable books of fiction speancly, 1s issued from 
the press, Added to this is the wonderful air of reality 
that pervades the book, especially in the opening chapter. 
Thisis due, we think, in part to very cunning art, and 
— to the circumstance of the author’s plete in- 
ito. 
‘aper, 16mo, oy: - Ng or at the benkstores. 
CHARL $ H. CO., Publishers 
ay  Dethecs St. 1sChiceso 

















Orders for bound copies of THE Carric, Vol. 
IX., should be made now. Ready#fuly 15th, 
and mailed, post-paid, to any addréss in the 
United States, on receipt of $2.50. THE 
Critic Co., 743 Broadway, New Yo k. 














FRENCH, * GERMAN, y 

> 

SPAN ISH ITALAAN. 

You can, by ten weeks’ stud: joester of of these 
os sufficiently for eve y day an rH ; con- 4 
ME ‘EISTERSC. EE TERSCHAPT SYSTEM, Terms '$5.00 ks of | 
with p: rivilege of answers | all ques- f 
tions, correction 0 = a Sampl iY, 4 

L, 25 cents. Liberal te’ to teachers. 

a catrmannschd PUBLISHING 60., Boston, MASS. 4 








<TH Waterman’s ideal’ 


“The Best Fountain Pen.” 


Chauncey M. Depew, Pres., N.Y. C. & H.R. R. R. 
eee | find them clean, free flowing and better than any 
others.’’—Henry Labouchere, Ed. London Truth, Eng. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Send 
for a Circular. L, E. Waterman Co., 155 
Broadway, New York. (Mention the Critic.) 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoas 
from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
* Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical, cost- 
less than one cent a cup. It is 
de lelicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
ed for invalids as well-as for persons 
in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 

















EDUCATIONAL. 





Washington, D,. C., 1 Massachusetts Avenue, 
1212 and 1214 Fourteenth Street, 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A Select Boarding and Day Ag oe for Young 
Ladies. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. Cape Lt, Prin- 


cipals, 





MassacuuseEtts, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 

HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will se-open October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





Massachusetts, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. Courses in Civil, 
Mechanical, Mining, Chemical and Electrical En- 
‘ineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. FRANCIS 
A. Wacker, Pres. James P. Munroe, Sec’y. 





New Hampshire, Hanover. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address 
the President, or Prof. E. R. RuGcgs. 





New Jersey, Bordentown. 

EMALE-COLLEGE Graduating Courses in 
Belles-Lettres, Classics and Music. Degrees Con- 
ferred. Superior Art and Music Depts. EBeautiful 

and healthy hacoatan Rev. Wm. C. Bowen, A.M., Prest. 





New Jetsey, Hoboken, 


TEVENS HIGH SCHOOL, the Academic De- 
partment of the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
opens September rat ions for admis- 

sion on the roth and 11th. Full courses of study pre- 

paratory to Schools of Science and Colleges. 








« New Jersey. Lakewood, Ocean Co. 
OURTLAND PLACE SCHOOL. THOMAS 
D. SUPLEE, Ph.D. Rector. Parents visiting 
Lakewood can enter their sons for any length of 
time at pro rata charge. 





New Jersey, Montclair. 


ONTCLAIR BOYS’ SCHOOL.—Boarding and 
day school for boys. Send for Catalogue. Fall 
term begins September 18. 
J. G. McVicar, Principal. 


New York, Gagden City, L. I. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, Garden 
City, L.1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom- 
modations unsurpassed ; thorough preparation for 
Harvard, Columbia, Yale; Trinity, etc. 16 teachers 
employed. Military system under.a United States 
Army Officer. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
MOORE, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master, 








New York City, 252 Madison Avenue. 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, under twelve 
years of age. School wes from Oct 1887, to 
June 8, 1888. Hours, 9 A.M. tor P, wt Pupils 
wishing to remain in the afternoon, for ane. or special 
instruction, may do so for an extra charg 
MISS KETCHUM, wp rincipal. 


New York City, Central Park, 
ISS KIERSTED’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
26 East 62nd Street, Central Park, 





“44 


New York City, 6 and 8 East 53d St., near Central Park, 

RS. Mt Ft ty REED’S BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL—Unequalled advantages for French and 

My Sarnan. languages. Collegiate studies optional, 
asth year. . 





New York City. 


er SPRING’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH » 

HOOL for young Ladies and Children, No, 
i East 36th St., near Park Ave., will re-open - 

THURSDAY, SePTEMBER 27TH. Drawing, Elocution, 

Calisthenics. and Sewing included. Lectures th 

the year on Literature, History, Natural Fageoomars 

&c. Special course for advanced pupils. At 

after September Isth. 





New York City. No. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
l Facing Central Park, Ro-opens October x 





New York City, 45 East 68th Street. C. : 


ISS ELIZABETH L. KOUES. Boarpine © 
AND Day Scnoot ror Grrts. Graduates pre- 
pared for College. 





New York City, 231 East 17th Street. 

T. Fe i gd BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, \; 
oe omy French, Latin Professors. Prepares for 
ollege Terms. $300 to $400 per year. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 

IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 53d Year. Prepares thor- 
oughly for College, the Government Academies, and 
Business. Military Drill, e 

BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 





New York, Syracuse. 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON’S HOME SCHOO 
FOR GIRLS. Only ten pupils. Beautifu 
and healthful situation on the hills above Syra- 
cuse, Refers to Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon, Abram te 
S. Hewitt, Louisa May Alcott, James B. Angell, LLD. Ps 





Ohio, Columbus 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSIS : 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, x Broad 
St., Columbus, O. Special 6 oe in 

Language, Literature, Music and Art, Home and 

cial Culture, Fall terms begins Sept. 13, 1888. College 

Preparatory Course. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


RENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING 
SCHOOL. (No day scholars) for twenty girls. ° 
Unusual advantages. French warranted to be 

spoken in two years. $300a year. Address MADAME 
Henriette Cierc. or Miss Marion L, Packx, 4313- 
4317 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Reading, Selwyn Hall. 


SCHOOL OF THE HIGHEST ORDER FOR ~ 
BOYS. Military system, Every modern appli: , 
ance for study and recreation. Thorough prep- ~* 

aration for college or business. Boys of any age ree . 
ceived. Send for catalogue. 
Lor C, Bisuop, Head-master. 











Brancues TauGuT: French, German, Italian, S 


B.—Circulars of Dr. 
MENTION THIS PAPERS 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, New, York, to BURLINGTON, Vt.) 
THIRTEENTH SESSION: JULY gTH, TO AUGUST 17TH, 


panish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Anglos 
on and Early English, vig Literature and ss sy Tape Nit and Ancient Greek. For Circulars Address, 
SA 


VEUR, Grand View House, Wernersville, Pa. 


Sauveur Educational Works, will be sent free to applicants. 





AMATEUR PHOTOCRAPHY 








ANDREWS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
Banx Orrice AND 
Lrsrary Frrrinos, ~ 
Fine Brass Work, 
Special designs on ap- 
plication 
989 Broadway, N. ¥ 

















Dorchester, Mass. 


if interested. 


REMINGTON STANDARD Ee 


GUARANTEE THE 


SUPERIORITY OF ACHINES, an ive every 


purchase the right to return same sl hy at any time within t Firty days, 
C.O.D. for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 

Our Linen papers cA Ly MDs sch and other Typewriter supplies, are 
the best in the world, 
WYCKOFF, SEA 
Boston Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, 

Ti; St. Louis, a! Indianapolis nd.; ; Minneapolis, Minn.; St. Paul 
Minn.; Kansas City, M 
London, England. 
Nors.—Our Unqualified Challenge for a test a all, Writing Machi pted Send for copy 


MANS & “@ BENEDICT, » 337 roma. a a: Chi 
altimore, 


0.; Denver, Col.; Cincinnati and Cleveland “Ohio ; 7 
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~ OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


‘FINANCIAL. 


HOTELS. 





A MILLION BOOKS 
RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK, 
ek ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 
Libraries Supplied Chea, Fig agg hive Sry at any Book Store 


LIBRARIES . _ SooRs. Soven ks 
MMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
g CHAMBERS STREET, 
gd door west of City Hall Park, ‘NEW YORK. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 AsTor PLAcE, NEw Yor«k. 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sent 
gratis to any address. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


OVERS of Rare and Standard Books are now em- 
bellishin; Ne with autographs of the authors, 
and“of distinguish ms mentioned therein, Others 
are forming Siactios of the letters themselves. I can 
furnish genuine letters of any celebrity of the past four 
hundred . Send for a sample copy of The Collec- 
tor, whic CONES lists, 
ALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 Wer, 23D STREET, NEw Yor«K Ciry. 
The largest dealer in America. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books Free. Unusually 
liberal terms to libraries. 


a and g Cortlandt Street, Corner Broadway, New York 
McHALE, ROHDE & COMPANY. 


“RARE 
24 EXCHANGE STREET, 


BOOKS. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


in half morocco binding at $1.00 a volume, 
also RARE AND MoDERN Books. DUPRAT 
& CO., 349 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., N. ¥. 


JOHN PIERCE 


No. 76 Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poetry. 
Old — Poetry, Old English Literature. _ First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Books. 














talogues issued and mailed on ap- 
Beaver g 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 











SCHOOL BOOKS, { In FoREIGN AND 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. } Ancrent LanGuacss. 

Periodicals. Catalogues on appli- 
, cation. sao NHOF, Forei, ~ pu paarclhae m- 
* porter, 144 Tremont Street, Boston, 


mer AND ENDS,”—Particularly in by-ways 

of literature, can be found at 34 Park Row, 
‘New York ma sto A. S. CLARK. 
0. 26. Now Ready. 








F you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
T view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 9 McDougal 
Strect, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a S 


BANGS & CO., 


UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS, ,» COINS, 
utograp. msignments Solicit 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 


pecialty. 














LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELLERS and Bills of Exchange on 

Messrs. BARING BROS. & CO., 
LONDON, 

and principal Continental cities. 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


t NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Co, 








Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE. 





Announcements, for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ESSE’S AGENCY (Miss Helene Franc, ) 


successor), 12 E. 17th St., N. Y. Supplies Pro- 
harge to Schools and Call yg pore gw 
c to ools an eges. modern eS 
spoken at the office: Refers by favor to families of 
amilton Fish, Wm. M. Evarts, C. W. Field. 





HOTEL NORMANDIE, 


BROADWAY AND 38TH St., NEW York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
With Restaurant of peculiar excellence, 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF HOTEL IN THE CITY, 
One block from the Metropolitan Opera House and 
the Casino. 





NORMANDIE-BY-THE-SEA. 
NEAR SEABRIGHT, N. J., 
Opens June 1x, 1888, 
FERDINAND P. EARLE, Owner and Proprietor. 


Fort Griswold 
House and Cottages, 


(Eastern Point,) Opposite New London, Conn. 
WILL OPEN JUNE 27th. 


Thitd season under present Is ment. 
Bathing, Boa and Drivin uitoes. Terms 
moderate y to MAT HEWS PIERSON, 
Srurrevant House, N. Y. 


DR. STRONG’S 


REMEDIAL INSTITUTE 


A SANITARIUM AND FAMILY HOTEL, 
POPULAR SUMMER RESORT. 
ARATOGA SPRINGS, New York. 
all the year. a peibe by Steam. Resort of 
ing men % Church and State for treatment, rest and 











HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Schools with Teachers and 
Teachers with Positions. Circulars free. 

E. O. Fisk, 7’ Tremont Place, Boston. 


S CHERMERHORN’S dag ca AGENCY. 





Oldest and best kn 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








FINE ART. 
MemoriaL Winpows, 


Sratnep Grass AND CuuRcH DECORATION. 
Desicns AND Estimates SUBMITTED. 








THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 
333-335 FouRTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK. 


° Turkish, Russian, Electric, and 
other Baths. oe for Circular, 


CRANSTON’S 


Wesr Point oN THE Hupson. Now OPEN. 
Halls heated by steam and rooms by open grate fires. 


Diagrams may be seen and rooms engaged at the 
New York Hotel, N. Y. City. 


H. CRANSTON. 


OCEAN BLUFF HOTEL, 
CAPE ARUNDEL, KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
PEN PA te 27TH. 
EVERY WINDOW HAS AN OCEAN VIEW. 
Send for Circulars. 


STIMPSON & DEVNELL, Proprietors, 
Also Props. of Tue CARLETON, JACKSONVILLE, Florida, 


NELSON HOUSE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK. 
H. N. Barn, Proprietor. 

















MERICAN AE.T GALLERIES Permanent ex- 
hibition. 6 Ea. 23d St., New York. 





INE AMERICAN PAINTINGS. American Art 
Galleries. 6 East 23d St., New York. 





AREST PORCELAINS, LACQUERS, BRON 
R lg etc. Aneupa Art Galleries. 6 East 23d St. 
ew Yor! 





THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS, 
115 Twenty-third Street (East), New York. 


Artistic Textile Fabrics. Gold and Silver Cloths. 
Silk Damasks and Tissues. Cotton Canvases, Plushes 
printed in fast colors and original designs. 








AUCTION ROOMS. 





TRAVEL. 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. 


4 same route to Old Point Comfort 
Ocean Excursion. The iatil-pewered Iron 
. Steamships of this Company to 


"NORFOLK, PETERSBURG RICHMOND AND 
: NEWPORT NEWS, 





ye snag’ sea trip to some ce the most in-' 
Sout 


art ern spore substituting for a journey 
: a and ep very: Shemoe Tatas of a 

A voyage by t makes a 
excursion _ round trip to occu- 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 and 368 Fifth Avenne, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS. 
Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co. 
Merchant 


Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, Etc. 


HIGH GRADE 
California Wines. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE AND RELIABLE. 
Wine for Communion purposes. 
Price list of all our Wines sent free on application. 
D. RICH & CO., 31 and 33 Park Place,New York. 
Cc. J. GIBSON, 


Manufacturer of pure confectionery and dealer in 
imported imitations nd boxes. 











intings. statuary, books, and other art work, 
aleeanats solicited. 


25 East 42d St., and 622 Madison Ave., New Yorx. 





DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cents Ib. 
Express often chekper. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


EDDING AND VISITING 
WEXRDS, STAMPING, ETC. 








; 7 ‘a. and Newport News, 
“at 3 p.m. from Pier 26, North foot Beach Street. 
ae ot er re Checks. Tickets on 

ecAupcochica itor tye 





SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


If so, and you desire fashionable writing-paper at reasonable prices, ask your stationer for 
BOSTON LINEN, BOSTON BOND, OR BUNKER HILL LINEN, 

These pa} have gained a reputation in Niet A State and Territory in the ous on 
account of Ree enue pe tap id reasonab fom does not ki 
them, Y egg us three two-cent stamps for our complete 

an 


le price. If your sta: 
samples of paper, peace 


250 VARIETIES WHICH WE SELL BY THE POUND. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Incorporated), 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PAPER MERCHANTS, STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
es 178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. : 


Dealers shonld with us. 

















